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$250 for Suggestions 
GIO 


Have you an idea that will make JUDGE even better? 


ERE’S YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY to 


put yourself in the 


Editor's chair—to experience some of the joy and satisfaction 
that comes from having a constructive part in making a great 


weekly paper better. 


The Editors will pay Twenty-five dollars each for the ten best suggestions 
for the further improvement of JuDGE. 


This is more than a contest—it is a 
definite offer of payment for ideas that 
will make JupGE even better than it 
is to-day. 


If you don’t rise to the occasion, have 
something to say, surely JupGE will 
have cause to feel that you consider 
him perfect. 


Frankly, just between ourselves, JuDGE 
doesn’t consider himself perfect. He 
lies awake nights thinking up ways and 
means of making himself more enter- 
taining, more interesting and more help- 
ful to his many thousands of warm 
friends. 


But—JupceE and his Editors have “blind 
spots’’—there are lots of things that he 
could do, that they have never thought 
of. And, as a direct incentive to get 
you and your gray matter into imme- 
diate action, JupGe’s Editors are offer- 
ing this modest reward, which will be 
supplemented by their personal and 
public acknowledgement. 


Look over this issue very carefully, 
from cover to cover. Don’t just crili- 
cize, saying “I don’t like this picture” 
or “that story’s old’’—this issue is done. 


What we want are suggestions and ideas 
that will make next week’s and next 
month’s and the issues of the month 


after, the best that your brain can 


suggest. 


Jupce already has regular reviews of 
the Theatre, Sports, Movies and the 
New Books; strong Editorials; the 
Motor, Radio and Investment Depart- 
ments; timely comment; philosophy of 
Walt Mason; “Stories to Tell” and still 
more in “Told at the 19th Hole”; 
“Digest of the World’s Humor” and 
the bubbling spirits of the “College 
Wits.” It has the best work of leading 
American artists and is giving the 
younger ones recognition in “Amateur 
Knights of the Pencil.” 


But there are still some things to be 
done that you would like immensely— 
what are they? 


Your suggestions may take any form— 
pictures, photographs or text—an idea 
for a single picture or a series, for a 
“one time” or a regular feature. 


The Rules are simple—write your sug- 
gestion clearly on one side of the paper 
and mail before August 15th, 1922. 
Address the Editors, Jupcre, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City. 


It is estimated that JupGE averages 
siz readers to every copy. At that rate, 
a good suggestion will add to the pleas- 
ure and welfare of one and a half million 
Jupce readers—a job worthy of the 
best talents. 
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“My dear, you can’t imagine how my golf has improved since Billy gave me this parrot!” 


RABSHAW was instilling ambition 
in the mind of his little son. 

“When I was your age my mother 
thought I would be President some day,” 
he remarked. 

“Ts that the reason, dad,” asked Willie, 
“that you think you could run the Gov- 
ernment better than it’s conducted?” 

Ft 

“Ts Jackson a self-made man?” 

“Oh, no! He was married several 
years before he became prosperous.” 


liked 


*T see Dobbs has written a new book.” 
“And what immoral does it point?” 


Hitch Your Wagon to a Star 
by Kate B. Burton 
J a sub-deb; but, oh, gee! 
Mine’s a réle distinctly stellar, 
For it’s known I found a key 
To my father’s big sub-cellar. 
HAH 
Crawford—What do you think of Conan 
Doyle’s description of Paradise? 
Crabshaw—Just like a popular author 
to give us a happy ending. 
FAH 
A man can be a pessimist when he 
can’t be anything else. 


Crawford—You were lucky to sublet 
your apartment. 

Crabshaw—I don’t know about that. 
My wife will be worrying all summer 
about how the place will look when she 
gets home. 

sae 


Ted—What’s the difference between 
a vamp and a flapper? 
Ned—If she trims you she’s a vamp. 
Sas 
Rastus—Dat sure am a flamin’ tie yo’ 
got on, Sambo. 
Sambo—Yo’ sho’ am right, Rastus. 
Ah got it at a fire sale. 
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More Self-improvement Suggestions 
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bearded lady putting 
in a permanent wave 


“——e yap - — 
eping in condition ‘ 








of champion spaghetti cater 
improving his distance 








alpine mountaineer 
doing his daily 


> dozen 





randpa jazzing u 
the old ‘pastleg 





lady cctoplasm dollin 
up for ) pooh o* 












one-eyed man a 
how the other half looks 




















The Helpful Career of Abijah P. Jenks 


what he saw in the papers. So 

he met emergencies half way. 
no corn appeared on his foot that he 
was not ready for it. No pain in his 
head that he had no cure on hand. He 
tried a memory system which made him 
remember everything but his debts, and 
he read “Be a President Yourself, or 
Every Man His Own Mark Hanna,” 
but some way his mounting will power 
in a State with less than half a dozen votes 
in the electoral college seemed to run 
amuck and made him cranky without 
getting him anywhere in politics. He 
bought a “New Thought,” book but 
found that he had no brains with which 
to think. But that did not discourage 
him. He kept right on in politics hop- 
ing some day to find something adver- 
tised in the papers that would help. He 
tried “The Orator’s Companion,” but 


A BIJAH P. JENKS always believed 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


he had a voice that sounded like a rusty 
hinge, and some way he couldn’t get the 
range of his audience and the people told 
him he should either get out of the race, 
or enter as a coloratura soprano. All he 
needed with that voice was two dolls to 
make him a ventriloquist or three to es- 
tablish him as an idiot asylum. Still the 
man was not discouraged. He got his 
indomitable nature out of a self-improve- 
ment book called ““The Augur of Success, 
or the Bore’s Manual,” an excellent 
treatise that told him in 10,000 words 
and with profuse illustrations that if at 
first you don’t succeed, keep on making a 
fool of yourself. So he was a fixture in 
politics. His career was cut out for him. 
When a man realizes that he has no 
brains, but is bound to succeed, politics 
is practically the only calling open for him. 
And Abijah P. Jenks laid the foun- 
dations of his career both wide and deep. 
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H® SAW a book advertised which 
gave him much help. It was one 
of those self-improvement books, which 
called across the pages of the newspapers 
to him in these ringing words, “‘Are You 
Sensitive? I Can Make You a Rhi- 
noceros in Five Plain Lessons.” And he 
bought it. So the jackass was trans- 
formed into a perpetual candidate. Per- 
petuity in candidates is one of the essen- 
tial things in a politician’s career. No 
one knew this better than Abijah P. 
Jenks. For, he reasoned, how can a man 
expect to be elected to things unless he 
runs for them? If a man keeps running 
the probabilities are all in his favor. 
Sooner or later, in the law of averages, 
he must win. And once he has won, all 
his failures are rubbed off the slate and 
he becomes a personage. He is some- 
body, and the less he says and the greater 
a bore he is, and the tougher his hide, the 





surer he is of going further up the ladder 
in politics. Still, with all this equip- 
ment, and with these peculiar qualities 
of heart and mind—dull wits, a ponderous 
manner, and no self-respect to check him 
in pushing himself where he was not 
wanted—Abijah P. Jenks found that 
some way he did not get on in politics 
and some way no one understood just 
why. He was not popular. His man- 
ner was stiff.. He stood around at the 
hustings like a man sawed out of a two- 
inch board. He bought a self-improv- 
ing book on etiquette which told him not 
to use a nut pick on his teeth, without 
first saying “Beg pardon,” and never to 
pour ice water down a lady’s back, no 
matter how dimpled it may be, without 
an introduction. He studied political 
economy until he could talk like a New 
Republic addict, and he bought seed 
catalogs that he might learn to lie plau- 
sibly. He went to the gymnasium where 
a self-improvement gent taught Abijah 
how to straddle. He learned the high 
broad jump. Indeed in his whole county 
no one could dodge an issue so adeptly 
as Abijah P. Jenks. 





Trying it on the fish 


ND then one day he found it—the 

magic secret of success. It was a 
simple little brochure entitled “How to 
Shake Hands.” Day after day Abijah 
stood before his phonograph practicing 
his art. They gave him the “Anvil 
Chorus” from ““Trovatore” for the free 
hand swing of the honest toiler. And 
as the record clanged away he would 





grab the thin air and shake for two bars, 
bawling in syncopation with the music: 
“How are you?” and repeating it four 
times. For the first voter from the 
laundry or the young ladies’ school he 
put on “The End of a Perfect Day,” 
and held the hypothetical hand until the 
last beat in the second stanza, and mur- 
mured a sort of obbligato about being 
charmed. For women between thirty 
and fifty he put on a Beethoven Andante 
—say from the string quartet in “G” 
minor, and following the instructions in 
the book, used both hands and including 
a pianissimo pressure of the forehand if 
justified by the response received in the 
opening bars of the piece. For college- 
bred young men and cake-eaters his in- 
structions bade him put on “Peggy 
O'Neil,” and he had a jujutsu movement 
that always pulled out a ballot and got 
Abijah a vote. It was a real majority 
maker. But the landslide projector he 
found in the appendix to the book en- 
titled, “Baby Kissing at Home or How 
to Knock "Em Cold.” For long hours 
he stood before his phonograph which 
played “Shubert’s Serenade.” With 
book in hand, he read the instructions. 
At every accented note he would pucker 
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MRS PHATT YAS UNPLEAJANTLY PLUMP-- 
AND WORRIED ABOUT HER APPEARANCE 
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Venus Was 
A MICE LOOKING 





50 SHE DECIDED TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT 
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SHE TOOK UP THE MATTER WITH THE 
VENUS SOCIETY, INC OHY BE FAT?” FiO. 
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LOOKS 








CULTURE—BY COUPON 
How one woman got peace of mind 
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The trapeze 


up his lips and kiss the air and gurgle 
“Isn't he dear?” and at the end of a 
phrase he would cry “What a Wonderful 
Child.” 


HEN he knew his exercises so that 

he could do them without the 
music his technique was so perfect that 
he won in the ward, and had enough 
majority to capture the county. The 
next time he ran Jenks carried the State. 
Nothing could stop him. Men said, 
“Here is the four times winner.” He 
bought a chain of papers and advertised 
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artist uses his spare moments for self-improvement 


himself as the man of the hour—some- 
thing he never could have done without 
the aid of the little handbook which told 
him the painless method of extracting 
the franchise from suffering humanity. 
He began marching down the corridors 
of time toward the Hall of Fame. He was 
the Big Noise, and nothing could put the 
muffler on him. His trusty right hand 
in full swing mowed ’em down by the 
tens of thousands. Hon. Abijah P. 
Jenks arrived. Ponderous, handsome, 
silent, imperturbable, he rose above his 
fellows who viewed politics as service, 
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like a great flaming carbuncle on the neck 
of liberty. And then the devil tempted 
him. Abijah P. Jenks tried to assimilate 
an idea. 


It killed him dead. 
Pi Niad 
The Professional Note 
by N. M. Levy 
E’S always pleading for a kiss 
And to it tries to stir her, 

But she is studying law just now 

And puts in a demurrer. 





AKING a seat in a 

crowded street car 
near the colored section 
in Richmond, a passen- 
ger overheard this con- 
versation : 

“Mandy, Ise heered 
yo’ is still lettin’ dat no 
*count nigger from Dog 
Town hang aroun’. Is 
you?” 

“Who dat bin sayin’ I 
is?” 

“Dassall right who bin 
sayin’ yo’ is. De p’int 
is, is yo'?” 

“T ain't sayin’ I is.” 

“Well, yo’ ain't sayin’ 
you ain't. Ef you ain't, 
you is.” 

“Ef I is, I is, an’ ef 
I ain't, I ain't. “Tain't 
none yo’ bizness whether 
I ain't or is!” 

“You ain't sayin’ you 
ain't. Dat mek it youis, 
Ain't yo’?” 

“Is dat so? Ef Lis, I 
ain't gwine say I is, an’ ef 
I ain't, I ain’t gwine say 
Lisorain’t. Is dat plain, 
or ain't it?” 


sae 
GRACIOUS South- 


ern lady was enter- 
taining guests at dinner. 
Each dish outshone the 
preceding one in exquisite 
taste and appearance. At last a won- 
derful lemon pie was served, heaped 
with golden meringue, beautifully dec- 
orated with dainty scallops, row upon 
row. The guests were lavish in their 
praises and finally the hostess called for 
the colored Mammy cook, who appeared, 
round, black and glistening. 

“How did you ever scallop that wonder- 
ful lemon pie so beautifully, Mammy?” 
asked one enthusiastic lady. 

“Law, honey, dat’s easy,” beamed 
Mammy, “I done it wif ma false teef!” 

A! 
\ R. BRIGGS was summoned to court 
4 on a complaint by his neighbor's 
wife, Mrs. Fattem, for calling her a cow. 

The judge fined the insulter $10 and 
reprimanded him. The complainant 
seemed much pleased with the verdict. 

“Your honor,” asked Mr. Briggs, “is 
there any fine for calling a cow a lady?” 

“No,” responded the judge. 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF? 
It’s darned funny that, although everybody who can shoot par golf—and some that 


can’t—has written a book on how it’s done, you never see a 
library in a golf club. 


With a revengeful glitter in his eyes, 
Mr. Briggs turned to Mrs. Fattem with 
“Well, then, good-by, lady!” and left 
the court room. 

At 


T= harpist was a woman and the rest 
of the musicians in the orchestra 
were men, so to speak. Mr. B. Sterne 
felt moved to whisper to his companion 
his opinion of the lady. “She has her 
nerve to sit there—the only woman. She 
ought to be married and tending to a 
home!” 

“How do you know she is not married? 
She could play a harp just the same, 
couldn’t she?” 

“Oh, no! If she had a husband she’d 
pick on him.” 

sae 
FEW hours after his ship, the trans- 
port Henderson, had been secured 
to the municipal dock at San Diego, 
Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby 
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went over to the naval air station, North 
Island, for a “hop” in one of the large 
navy seaplanes. The officer-of-the-deck 
on board the dreadnought Mississippi 
wanted to know from a group of junior 
officers how to honor the Secretary while 
he was in the air. 

“How would you honor the flag of the 
secretary?” said the officer, as he pointed 
aloft to the flag of the navy head. 

“Have the marine guard lay flat on 
their backs and present arms,” said 
Ensign Jack Kennedy. 

Stet 

TEACHER was giving her class a 
test in geography and one little 
boy became quite mixed. One question 
was: “Name the zones.” His answer 
was: “There are two zones, masculine 
and feminine. The masculine is divided 
into the temperate and the intemperate; 
the feminine into the frigid and the tor- 

rid.” 
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OUR OWN SCHOOL OF ETIQUETTE 


What’s wrong with these pictures? 
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EDITORIAL 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


We Improve Ourselves 


HIS is the Improvement Number of Jupce. In this 

number we have tried to point the way to higher things. 

If you are too fat, we recommend to roll around the block 
and a dose of Tight Skin. If you are too thin, we are ready to 
prescribe a lard emulsion in sugar. If you are too old, we sug- 
gest a year's subscription to the Police Gazette, and if you are 
too young, read Vogue. If you are too virile, go to work. If 
you are dead, go to Philadelphia. Always there is hope. 
JupGE this week presents you a sure cure for every ill. This 
self-improvement number might well be called “Self-help 
Without a Master, or Every. Man His Own Frank Crane.” 
It’s a great number, this self-improvement number. It should 
be read carefully by the younger members of the family, and 
kept carefully under lock and key from the old. It might 
teach them how to live forever. 


“The Big Show and the Laughing Show” 


OR six months the honeymoon over the White House 

has been growing pale. Now it is gone and now a bloody 

copper moon is rising which seems to contain a fine kettle 
of slop for our respected chief. The tariff seems to be colliding 
head-on with the bonus; McCumber seems to have revived the 
Non-partisan League. Rail strikers seem to be abetting the 
coal strikers, who threaten together to paralyze industry before 
autumn. Borah seems to be ready to recognize Russia in spite 
of Hughes, and Hughes, who has got rid of Attaman Semenoff, 
seems to have attaboy Bakhemef more or less on his hands. 
Pat Harrison refuses to quit tickling the pink toes of the gods, 
so there is a lot of giggling in the Senatorial Elysium. And 
what with Harry Daugherty and Senator Newberry crowding 
into the picture, when they should be engaged in a Herculean 
fade-away for the good of the President, life seems to be a sort 
of cubist picture of the Taft Administration with a motion to 
We pay our President $75,000 a 


quash smeared over it. 
Look! Listen! Here’s one who 


year; but say, man: Stop! 
is earning it. 


The Red Cross Quits Europe 


HAT a gorgeous adventure in altruism that was when 

the American Red Cross went to Europe in that 

anxious summer of 1917! Not Jason nor Dide, nor 
Columbus on the Santa Maria ever set sail upon high emprise 
with happier and holier joy in their hearts than these red cru- 
saders had who went from New York harbor with Maj. 
Grayson M. P. Murphy to establish the American Red Cross 
in Paris for all Europe in war-torn misery. No. 2 Place de la 
Concorde, where the voyage first ended, became consecrated 
soil. For there all America in those first fervid months of the 
war centered an idealism that never has been equaled. 

The Red Cross in Europe became the idol upon which 
millions bestowed their outpouring of noble aspiration. This 
outpouring was, of course, emotional, somewhat mad, but 
none the less beautiful and intensely practical. It was backed 
by effective men and much money. The Red Cross did the 
thumping big job. As much as our army, it saved the day. 
And more than our army, it won the hearts of our allies. Less 
than 3,000,000 men went to France in the war from America. 
But 100,000,000 Americans sent their hearts there through 
the Red Cross. 

And now we are coming out of Europe. Five years there 
has made the American Red Cross a sign of something more 
than our efficiency; of something more than our wealth and 
power and purpose. The American Red Cross in Europe has 
proved to Europe that we Americans would be not conquerors, 
nor peddlers of dollar diplomacy, but real blood brothers of 
the oppressed, friends in need, indeed. 


Oil Upon the Waters 


HEN you get yourself all het up over justice gone 
wrong and say just what you think you think about 
something and say it in your most passionate and 
eloquent style—and then find you're all wrong—well, at best, 
there’s a lot of good passion and eloquence gone over the dam 
and no grain ground. 
In our editorial of June 17, “The $4,000,000 Colored 
Person,” we pretty near took the hide off Missouri justice. 
Just to find, now, that Missouri justice was just a little 
“juster” than we, at least in this instance. That's where 
these darned newspapers get a feller who believes all he reads! 
The colored man was arrested, convicted, appealed. Pend- 
ing a decision from higher up, bail was fixed at $5,000; in de- 
fault of which he was committed to the penitentiary. 
Then, with oil in sudden and unexpected prospect, the 
cash bail was produced, and he was accordingly released. 
You can’t blame Missouri justice or any other justice 
for that. 
This case may well be added to the wonders of petroleum, 
where its mere prospect, even in an unrefined state, delivers 
a man from jail. 


Calk "Em 


ORMAL complaint has been made to the Commissioner 

of Public Works in Chicago that the dockmen swear not 

wisely but too well along the South Water, so that the 
young lady stenos in the commission houses have to put their 
fingers in their ears in passing. 

The dockman has a hard and momentous life. When he 
isn’t striking, he is picking up sealskin coats and priceless 
jewels that drop from the broken boxes and bales and cartons 
which he tosses along the quay. Sometimes a tiara, or a 
limousine, or a box of point lace shirtwaists sticks to his fingers 
and gets him into trouble explaining at home, and to the court. 
Life is mauve and gray, and deadly, and if sometimes he bursts 
into language, if betimes in his weary round he lays back his 
ears and lets his mouth speak for the boredom of his heart, why 
censure him? Heaven gave him his mouth. The devil be- 
stowed language upon him, and man is responsible for his job. 


The Flag Is Still There 


HE United States is the fourteenth nation of the earth 

in the matter of man power of its army. Thirteen other 

nations now have more men under arms than we, and 
yet before the American people run and jump frightened into 
the nearest creek, they should observe that the flag is still 
there. None of our more aowerful neighbors has cared to 
take advantage of our weakness by insulting our flag. Our 
territory from hour to hour and from day to day remains in- 
tact. Our prestige in the world is not weakened by our small 
army. 

While the Defense League and the munition makers are 
having their cat fits and scratching off the wall paper of our 
borders, we should not forget that the “decent respect of the 
nations of mankind” for which our fathers fought at York- 
town still is on tap, and flowing our way in an unbroken stream. 
Even with our small army Europe is waiting upon our approval 
before planning her future; our great gold reserve is safe, our 
opinions are respected. 

Somewhat this respect for the American position is due to 
our potential ability to fight. But much of our leadership in 
the world is due not to force nor potential force, but to our 
unselfish attitude toward the neighborhood of nations. After 
all, “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and selfishness, evi- 
denced by greedy intrigue which is dominated by the short 
and ugly word, “sin,” is a reproach to any people. 
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Drawn by CLivE WEED 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE! 
(The first reappearance of the growler, 19——?) 











stor 


best. 


All others at regular rates. 





First Prize 


WO privates of the 362d Colored 
Infantry were sitting on the 
porch of “Buffalo Hall,” one reading 
and the other dozing. The reading 
one suddenly nudged his friend. 

“Wake up, Buddy, an’ listen!” 

“Waffo?” 

“Boy, it says here that the Ger- 
mans has got a gun what shoots 
twenty-five miles and hits what it 
aims at!” 

“How far?” 

“Twenty-five miles.’ 

The sleepy one, now wide awake, 
shook his head and muttered: “My 
Gawd! You runs all day to get 
shot in de evenin’.” 


> 











Radel 


Second Prize 


UMPING at conclusions sometimes 

lands one in the hole. A farmer of 
Bergen County was sitting on his back 
porch on a late afternoon trying out a 
finger exercise which he had been told 
would drive off the rheumatism from his 
ancient digits. Professor Frederic, driv- 
ing past and seeing the farmer, stopped 
and, alighting from his car, went toward 
the patient rheumatic. 

Noticing the old man’s gesticulations 
with his fingers, the professor jumped 
to the hasty conclusion that here was a 
deaf mute. Drawing an envelope from 
his pocket he wrote: “I want a quart of 


milk.” ‘The farmer read it and got the 
milk. “How much?” wrote the pro- 
fessor. The farmer held up his spread 


hand three times and the learned instruc- 
tor laid down 15 cents and started down 
the path, when he heard behind him the 
farmer call to his wife. “Mother, I just 
sold a quart of that sour milk to a dummy. 
I ain't afraid of his complainin’.” The 
professor kept on going. 
RR Dd 
ILDEN TILFORD, the author, tells 
of one of his cowboy friends who was 
inordinately fond of cheese; of cheese of 
a masterful, authoritative variety. To 
save the ranch from ruin the cook placed 
the last of the Brie in a bottle and corked 
it tightly before he swooned. But such 
was the poignancy of the little captive in 


ies to 


durance vile that the cowboy got on nicely 
simply by rubbing his bread upon. the 
bottle. 

The foreman, grieving to see one of his 
men the victim of such a perverted taste, 
locked the cook house door one day and 
rode away. “This,” quoth he grimly, 
“shall be cheeseless Monday.” 

But on his return he found the addict 
happily eating his evening loaf and rub- 
bing each slice of bread upon the window 
pane. 


RR ad 
RS. JONES always insisted upon 
4 the use of the pronoun “our” in 
speaking of all Jones possessions. After 


repeated quarrels the wife and husband 
came to blows one day and in the scuffle 
the husband lost his hat. 


“What are you looking for now?” 
angrily exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 
“Our hat,” meekly replied Mr. Jones. 
Rta 


KIND-HEARTED woman was 

visiting a penitentiary. “How 
came you in this unfortunate position?” 
she asked one of the inmates. 

“TI was working in a bank, mum and—” 

“Oh, I see,” she interrupted. “How 
long did you work there before you got 
into trouble?” 

“One night, mum.” 

Rad 
ITTLE NELLIE’S mother was en- 
tertaining the famous aviator. After 
he had finished a thrilling story, little 
daughter sighed deeply and said: 

“I've clear forgot how it feels to sail 
through the air.” 

“Why, Nellie,” said her mother, in a 
shocked voice, “you were never in the 
air in your life.” 

“Gracious! Mamma, have you forgot 
that the stork brought me?” 

sas 
HE condemned man had only a few 
hours to live. 

“Good news! Good news!” shouted the 
attorney, as he neared the death cell, in 
the company of a guard. 

“Am I reprieved?” the condemned 
man asked eagerly. 

“No, not that,” replied the attorney, 
“but you have just come into a fortune 
of $20,000, and you can go to the gallows 
with the knowledge that all of my bill 
is paid.” 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


ERBERT SMITH, the bowie knife 

thrower, was assisted in his act by 
his elderly wife. She stood against a 
board facing the audience while her hus- 
band stood twenty feet away and threw 
bowie knives at her. The trick was to 
escape hitting her, until at the end of the 
act the board was stuck full of knives, 
from which the woman stepped un- 
harmed. 

The act never failed to elicit shrieks 
from women in the audience in the cities 
east of the Rockies, but at the opening 
performance in Tonopah, Nev., in the 
days when the mining population of that 
city contained no women, knife after 
knife was thrown at the woman by her 
husband and silence was maintained by 
the audience. At the thirtieth throw, 
however, a voice was heard from the rear 
of the hall. 

“My God! 


He missed her again.” 
RR Rd 
OC WILLIAMS drank more whisky, 


chewed more tobacco and swore 

louder and faster than any man in the 
small mining town where he practiced. 

He wanted an assistant. A young 
man wanting the office, mentioned that 
he did not drink, chew, smoke or swear. 

“Do you eat hay?” the old doctor 
asked. 

“No, of course not,” the young man 
replied indignantly. 

“Then you are in a bad way,” Doc 
Williams laughed. “You are not a fit 
companion for man or beast.” 


Sas 
NEWLY-ELECTED justice of the 


peace in the southwest had had 

some experience in political ward meet- 
ings and at down-town bars, but none 
in court and none at the bar. His first 
case in court was one in which a friend 
was charged with assault and battery. 
Defendant’s lawyer moved that the case 
be dismissed. 

“Moved that the case be dismissed. 
Do I hear a second?” said the justice. 

“T second it,” said the defendant. 

“Moved and seconded this case be 
dismissed—all in favor of the motion 
say aye,” said the justice. 

Defendant, his lawyer and his friends 
said “Aye,” whereupon the justice de- 
clared the motion carried. 


























The Skipper’s Daughter 


‘Wreck of the Hesperus ”’ 
(A Movie Version.) 
T WAS the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea, 
And the skipper’s daughter trod the deck 
To bear him company. 


The wind it blew, ihe storm it grew, 
The seams they opened wide, 

But the maiden smiled till the skipper, riled 
At her fixed expression, cried: 


“Why do you laugh as we break in half 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe? 

Why do you grin when the ship's all in? 
Why do you giggle so?” 


His daughter laughed as one gone daft; 
It was all that she could do. 
Alas, poor maid! She had learned the 
trade 
Of a movie ingenue. 
SHS 


¢¢ A GLAND which stores water for 

future thirst” is the physical 
equipment of a tribe in desert Africa. 
Like the camel, they carry enough at one 
loading to last them several days. Mother 
Nature is kind to her children, and no- 
body will begrudge the lowly Africans 
their special arrangement with her. But 
there will be those who will envy, though 
they do not begrudgé— The African 
storage gland would have brilliant tourist 
possibilities along the Canadian border; 
not necessarily for water. 

SHH 


The Writing Game 
| pe seaigpn even skimming, the book 


review pages, one must soon realize 
that publicity in literature is as impor- 
tant as publicity among stage folk. Be- 
hind many a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, beneath many a thatch of tousled 
hair, there lurks a canny brain. There 
was a time when lit’ry persons looked 
down upon those “in trade.” Their 
childlike, unpractical natures were pa- 
raded as virtues—but no more. Trade, 
especially the writing trade, is now so 
practical that the publication of.a weekly 
trade journal, like the Iron Age or the 
Haberdasher, would surprise nobody. 
Creation is something, but salesmanship 
is everything. And incidental to sales- 


As We Were Saying 


BY ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


manship is the art of getting yourself 
talked about. Thus, the press agent 
of the publisher is as vital as the press 
agent of the actress. 

It staggers one to think of what the 
older generation of authors missed. The 
New England School, for instance. Bry- 
ant, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, all wrote and published 
without the boosting of trained publicity 
men. What they lost in royalties as a re- 
sult of being born too soon is incalculable. 
Take Holmes, as an instance. A modern 
publisher, receiving the manuscript of 
“The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,” would 
have sent to the literary editors of the 
newspapers proof sheets of graphic de- 
scription; how Dr. Holmes, in order to 
be sure of his facts, had apprenticed him- 
self to a carriage maker and spent six 
months workin ‘na livery stable. There 
would have been photographs of Dr. 
Holmes laboring as a wheelwright, and 
learning the difference between a spoke 
and a hub. 

Take Emerson. In a moody moment 
he wrote “Good-by, Proud World, I'm 
Going Home.” Just that; and some- 
body published it. Opportunity knocked 
in vain. A modern publisher 
would have sent to the news- 
papers free pictures of Emer- 
son’s home; the one to which 
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Behind many a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles there lurks a canny brain 
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he was going. Pictures of his library, his 
living-room and the view from his back 
porch. As for Longfellow, the publicity 
man of the modern publisher only wishes 
he had had the chance to put over “‘Hia- 
watha.”” Longfellow photographed in 
war paint, in buffalo hunts, at dog feasts, 
and boosted in the Sunday ‘press under 
the headline, “Is Harvard Professor to 
Marry Indian Princess?” 

Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
would have prompted a publicity story, 
“Holy Grail Said to Have Been Found 
In Balkan Monastery.” Bryant and 
Whittier would have written boosts of 
each other’s stuff. And as for Thoreau, 
the recluse, he would have had a Jap 
butler, and a power boat on Walden lake. 


Rad 


The favorite song of a certain type of 
literary person is, ‘Merrily we roll a log.” 
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Physician, Heal Thyself 


BY Wa_t Mason 


HIS is the worst of being sick, of 
having mumps or flu: There always 
comes the dreary hick who hands 
advice to you. I specialize in rheumatiz, 
it’s made of me a wreck; all through my 
form the green pains whiz, and wind 
around my neck. I always have it in 
my leg, and so don’t romp or run; I buy 
my ointment by the keg, and capsules 
by the ton. 

And when I limp along the street, up 
comes the helpful cuss, and he exclaims, 
“So help me Pete, you need not suffer 
thus! I know a safe and easy cure that 
was my father’s pride; the rheumatism 
won't endure five minutes when it’s tried, 
Just soak your legs in pepper sauce 
tabasco is the best; your aches will be a 
total loss, and all your pain a jest.” 


AN he who gives me counsel wise has 
hoof-and-mouth disease, and he has 
sore and rheumy eyes, and chilblains in 
his knees. And I could tell him how to 
heal the ills that are his curse; but why 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY J. Peck 


put up that sort of spiel, and make him 
feel much worse? Because a neighbor 
wearies me, and spoils a pleasant day, 
shall I, in vengeful spirit, be as weari- 
some a jay? 

Sometimes, when punishing my lyre, 
George Jimerack comes along, and tells 
me that I should aspire to higher flights 
of song. “You write,” he says, “of cheap 
john things, of grocers and their wads; 
a Milton or a Shelley sings about the old 
Greek gods. ‘True poets have their gor- 
geous dreams, and sing in golden tones; 
but you select such tawdry themes as 
butchers and their bones. I’m kept so 
busy peddling pups I have no time to 
write, but I could sing of buttercups to 
everyone's delight.” 


HIS Jimcrack’s written all his days, 
his odes and epics grand; and he has 

















yes 


bales and bales of lays for which there’s 
no demand. And I might tell him when 
he sits and jaws and lectures me that no 
one cares for high-flown fits in cantos 
twenty-three. We're living in an age of 
jazz, near-beer and motor cars, and phono- 
graphs, and no one has a chance to walk 
the stars. If Milton, bard of sterling 
worth, were twanging harps to-day, the 
boys would cry, “Get down to earth! 
Give us a rhyme on hay!” 

The pessimist is still abroad, denounc- 
ing this and that; there’s nothing that 
he will applaud, to all things he says, 
“Seat!” He has a dozen catalogs of 
evils he has found; the country’s going 
to the dogs, and vice is all around. The 
books we're reading are no good, the 
plays we see are bad, our alcohol’s dis- 
tilled from wood, and all the world is sad. 
And what’s the matter with this land in 
which we groan and sob? It’s this: The 
pessimistic band is always on the job. 


F ALL the pessimistic bores would 

cease their doleful whine, and try to 
do some useful chores, the outlook would 
be fine. Whene’er I read a Public Print— 
I'm taking three or four—I find some 
grim and grisly hint that doom is at our 
door. And all the orators I hear, in 
forum or in hall, are bringing messages 
of fear, discouraging us all. So let us 
heal ourselves, I say, of our own boil and 
wen, before we rear aloft and bray, and 
bore our fellow-men. 
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“A safe and easy cure that was my father’s pride; the rheumatism won’t endure five minutes when it’s tried” 
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Dance Motif 
“‘The Bee’s Knees”’ 


A somewhat different dance, 
full of feeling. 
If you must be stung, be 
stung gracefully! 
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“The Stroke of Midnight” at the Criterion strikes a weird note 


mie 


bie 


Me 


— BERTRAM HARTM 





with Bertram Hartman 


Including the Scandinavian 


HEN we saw that Dr. Selma 
Lagerlof had turned her hand 
to scenario writing, with ““The 


Stroke of Midnight,” we had a consider- 
able curiosity to know whether she would 
do it better or worse than our own intel- 
lectuals who have slummed into pictures 
from time to time, and we report that in 
our opinion she is neither better nor 
worse. She has put a strange old legend 
to good use, but we do abhor her senti- 
ments. She seems to share, with our 
own higher-browed, the notion that all 
the characters must be preposterously 
good and long-suffering, or preposterously 
bad and ultimately saved by a miracle. 
“The Stroke of Midnight” has many 
virtues, but most of them belong either 
to the director or the chief photographer, 
or to the cast of enormously interesting 
players. Dr. Lagerlof is a fifth wheel. 


E ARE increasingly bewildered by 
this recurring weakness of the pic- 
tures, these piffling stories they are built 
upon. The fault must be with the un- 
derlying philosophy, if any, of the makers 


of the.films. It can’t be mere coinci- 
dence that Dr. Selma Lagerlof, who 
works, when left to herself and her own 


white paper, with a bountiful truth and 
wisdom, should flop of her own free will 
into a false and silly story because that 
story was to be filmed instead of pub- 
lished. 

The movies are much too big and in- 
teresting to be simply spanked and there- 
after ignored. They have something 
the position of a near relative, who must 
be reformed for both our sakes, because 
he can’t be got rid of. So we launch our 
morning’s homily. 


~~ scenarist has a fairly simplified 
problem. He has to make people 
certain things among themselves 
when done, form what is com- 
He never has 
He does not 


do 
which, 
monly known as a story. 
to bother about language. 


BY Hrywoop BrRouN 


even have to know his a-b-c-’s. All he 
has to know is what makes people do 
things. That isn’t said to be funny. 
Everybody knows why people do things. 
The trouble is that everybody knowing 
what he knows, also regards it as his 
bounden duty, and particularly in the 
motion pictures, to pretend that what he 
knows isn’t true, but that something 
pious and pretty is. Patience and long- 
suffering, for example, except when prac- 
ticed as a means to some less lofty end, 
are probably as rare as roc’s eggs as actual 
incentives to human behavior. Impa- 
tience and an eye for an eye will get ac- 
tion out of almost anybody. People feel 
fine when they are exploding into action 
under the spur of revenge. They do 
robust and picturesque things. They do 
them with zest and vehemence. This 
fact lies so continuously in the experience 
of every human being that to save his 
neck‘ he couldn’t avoid knowing it. 
What he has to learn is the motion pic- 
ture convention of being too noble to 
take a revenge. He learns the conven- 
tion, he writes his scenario, and some- 
body makes his picture. But neither 
he nor anybody else ever believes really 
in it. Only Charlie Chaplin has learned 
how to write pictures. When he gets 
himself sufficiently put upon in his stories, 
then he plans it that he shall kick his op- 
pressor, oh, very effectively. Charlie 
knows how to warm the human heart, 
and make it feel at home. Selma Lager- 
lof knows, too, but when she comes to 
doing scenarios, she discovers that the 
good old clap-trap has included the Scan- 
dinavian, and that the oppressed must 
be uplifted by Salvation Army pieties. 
People who learn that it is wise to be 
honorable and courageous, that it makes 
life easier and pleasanter for them, es- 
pecially if from time to time there is a 
reviving mixture of pure cussedness for 
their Antwan touch, will find that they 
can behave honorably and courageously 
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without lowering their blood pressure 
to the puppet stage. 


UT the poor wretches who are sold 

on goodness as such, the goodness of 
chapter and page, the goodness of the 
professional good, those who are made to 
behave because, although the goodness 
involves them in nothing but suffering, 
they still think there is something magic 
in it, are bound to be bereft of the joy of 
life. Everybody knows in his heart that 
there are no dynamics in these bolstered- 
up virtues. That is why they make such 
an inferior ideal. If they make good 
picture material at all, it is because they 
do represent a genuine, though misguided, 
human aspiration. A great many people 
still think it would be nice if humanity 
were nobler than it is. All of us know 
that when somebody says, “After all, 
I'm only human,” he is either about to 
do or to confess to something he thinks 
he ought to be ashamed of. The univer- 
sal assumption is that to be human is to 
be a pretty bad lot. Nevertheless, as 
long as humanity remains what it is, 
which will apparently be for some time 
yet, the only thing to do is to accept it, 
play with it, write pictures about it, hope 
for it and be brave about it. The minute 
we let our motion pictures claim it is any 
different from what it is, that it will act 
from higher motives than it has, that 
minute we all fall into a rubble of arti- 
fices and stupidities. Where, of course, 
we now are. 

But if Dr. Lagerlof has made a fool 
story for “The Stroke of Midnight” at 
least the photographers have done their 
part well. The picture is almost unceas- 
ingly beautiful to the eye. The double 
exposure by which the Death Chariot 
comes and goes mistily over land and sea 
is expert, and exciting to watch, but the 
greater beauty, we think, is in the in- 
teriors, where picture after picture might 
have been painted by Rembrandt or 
Vermeer. 
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Photograph by ABBE. 


SOME BAGGAGE! 


Marjorie Peterson is getting ready to move into the Greenwich 
Village Follies. 


Hilda Bailey has a soft part as 
by Simonetta in the new Harley Knoles 


ayy production, “Carnival.” 
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Two Novelists See Hollywood 


“Merton of the Movies.” By Harry 
Leon Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


F the Saturday Evening Post didn’t 
| give you so much for a nickel, ““Mer- 

ton of the Movies” would have to 
be seriously reckoned with as a con- 
tribution to American literature. Mer- 
ton Gill himself, the poor dub who clerks 
in an Illinois general store and prays 
every night, “Oh, God, make me a movie 
actor! Make me one of the best! For 
Jesus’ sake, amen,” is a truly comic 
figure, which is to say, he is a pathetic 
figure. God does make him a movie 
actor (considerably aided by Mr. Wil- 
son), but not one of the best. He makes 
him one of the worst, so that he becomes 
enormously successful. Poor Merton, 
acting for all he is worth, with the utmost 
sincerity, becomes second only to Charlie 
Chaplin as a comedian. His is the fate 
of the Cherry Sisters and the Sweet Singer 
of Michigan. Through all his wild satire 
on Hollywood studios, all his comical 
narration of rehearsals and descriptions 
of plays and players, Mr. Wilson keeps 
Merton Gill before us as a furiously funny 
and wistfully pathetic figure. Merton 
is a triumph of creative sympathy and 
true humor. 


ND this remark reminds us of an in- 

cident which once happened on 
Broadway. A famous producer, noted 
for his acid tongue, had rehearsed the 
first act of a play, without once interrupt- 
ing. At the end, he addressed the com- 
pany, telling them what a pleasure it was 
to work with such intelligent actors; never 
in his life had a rehearsal gone so well; he 
was indescribably pleased and delighted 
to be associated with such supremely skill- 
ful artists. As he paused for breath, old 
Mrs. Whiffen, one of the cast, stepped to 
the footlight trough, fixed him with her 
shrewd and twinkling eyes, and said, 
with a strong rising inflection: 

“But?” 

In this case, But the Saturday Evening 
Post. “Merton of the Movies,” written 
as a serial in that popular publication, is 
at least twice too long. It is twice too 
long as a story, and the individual para- 
graphs are often twice too long. The 
acute reader—and only acute readers will 





know how very good this book ought to 
have been—again and again and again 
finds himself in possession of the essen- 
tial facts, the necessary hint to his imag- 
ination, in the first two or three sentences, 
only to be forced into reading (until he 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


learns to skip) half a dozen more sen- 
tences which merely add unto what is 
already accomplished. More and more 
as we read fiction, short or long, which 
has been first prepared for our American 
popular magazines, we are impressed with 
its repetitiousness, its piling up of need- 
less detail, its “rubbing in” of every 
effect. “Merton of the Movies” is 
padded so excessively that the lean, nerv- 
ous form which any true work of enduring 
art must have is quite lost. Verbiage 
envelops it like breeches on a Dutchman 
or blankets on a squaw. If it had been 
edited by May Sinclair or Frank Swinner- 
ton, instead of George Horace Lorimer, 
it would have been a fine book. But as 
it stands, it is only a very amusing one— 
if you know the useful art of skipping. 


“Linda Lee, Incorporated.” By Louis 
Joseph Vance. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HEN, however, we turn from Mer- 

ton Gill to Linda Lee (otherwise 
Mrs. Lucinda Druce, society dame turned 
movie actress), we are disposed to take 
back everything we have said and de- 
clare Mr. Wilson’s novel a work of supreme 
art. After all, Mr. Wilson was interested 
in Merton Gill as a human being, and his 
book is based on the only thing that ever 
did, does or will make a good novel 
character. Mr. Vance, we gather from 
an heroic perusal of his 389 pages, was 
interested in the fact that the public 
was interested in the fact that a New 
York society beauty (we forget her name) 
had gone into the movies, that a Holly- 
wood director had been murdered by a 
“mysterious” female, that certain hand- 
some movie stars get huge salaries and 
drive still huger black and yellow and 
silver motor cars, that prohibition doesn’t 
prohibit among New York’s “elect,” and 
that when a skirt starts skidding it’s be- 
cause she thinks her husband doesn’t 
love her. It’s a long way back to the 
beginning of that sentence. Retracing 
it, we find that we started to set forth 
facts and ended with the statement that 
ladies slip because they think their hus- 
bands don’t love them. However, let it 
stand. It may be a fact, at that. Any- 
how, what we are trying to say is, that 
Mr. Vance has written a journalistic 
novel. No, that isn’t what we are try- 
ing to say. We think better of our pro- 
fession. What we are trying to say is 
that he has written a movieistic novel. 
That’s it, exactly. “Merton of the 
Movies” is going to be made into a play 





by the authors of “Duley.” “Linda Lee, 
Incorporated,” will probably be made 
into a movie. The difference is all there. 
We couldn’t explain it better if we took 
ten pages. 


“Pieces of Hate.” By Heywood 
Broun. G. H. Doran Co. 


LD HEYWOOD BROUN will do 
anything for a pun. But not all his 
puns are bad enough to be good. We 
don’t think the title of his new book is. 
Why “Pieces of Hate”?—Heywood 
never hated anything in his life. The 
reason he is so popular is because there is 
no hate in him. 

The first little essay reprinted in this 
volume is called “The Not Impossible 
Sheik” (another pun!) and it is a parody 
review of the famous story. But there 
is no hate even in that. Silly, trashy 
books make Heywood chuckle. His 
weapon is laughter. And when Heywood, 
writing about editors, and speculating on 
whether or not they are people, says that 
he always shakes his fist at the landscape 
when he rides through Iowa, because the 
editors rejected his MMS. on the plea 
that the Iowa farmer couldn’t under- 
stand them, frankly we don’t believe him. 

When he rides through Iowa he looks 
at those fat rolling farms, those fat burst- 
ing barns, those fat, placid Hereford- 
shires, and beams with pleasure out of the 
car window. 


EYWOOD has reviewed his own 

book in the preface, out of sheer 
love for his fellow-reviewers—to save 
them the labor. He says it’s all news- 
paper stuff, too hastily written and 
gathered together slapdash. If he had 
said a lot of the little essays were about 
ephemeral things that will be forgotten 
to-morrow, we'd assent. But we are not 
so sure about the haste. 

The newspaper critic does not neces- 
sarily write badly because he writes 
rapidly and often. If a man can’t write 
well rapidly, he can’t write well slowly; 
he can only write correctly, which is not 
the same thing. 

Mr. Broun has that rare gift—humor 
which is also wise. It often flashes bet- 
ter when it is spontaneous in a daily paper 
than when it is mulled over for a book. 

Incidentally, since he works as a critic 
on Mr. Pulitzer’s paper, why didn’t he 
call his book “The Weigh of the 
World”? 
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Treasure Island 





















































With the College Wits 














Ruth—What did Wilbur do when 
Agnes wouldn’t kiss him out on the 
lake last night? 

Florence—He paddled her back. 

“The rough thing!”"—Brown Jug. 

Pas 


Wild Boars 


LANCHE BROMIDE is a charm- 
ing girl; 
Her talk with wit is filled; 
When she enjoys a thing, she says, 
“More fun more people killed.” 
Says trusty Beatrice Banal, 
Who lives across the hall, 
“The Woolworth Building in New 
York 
Is surely awful tall.” 


Next door to me, in solemn peace, 
Dwells Polly Platitude; 

She says she has discovered that 
She’s happy when she’s good. 

Most sparkling, though, of all I know 
(K. Legion is her name) 

The girl who calls a thing “just 

slick”: 
She takes the prize, I claim. 
—Wellesley College News. 














Naval term—A little forward of the 
main hatch.—Oregon Orange Owl. 





Breakfast, or the Milky Way 


NE of the vital factors in under- (O49 


graduate life here at Wellesley is 
the daily greeting in the dining-room 
of “Coffee, cocoa, milk”! Vital, not 
only because the choice made, as an 
integral part of our morning repast, is 
a big underlying influence in our day, 
but also because the phrase itself is 
rhythmical and pleasing, the refrain 
rings in our ears for twenty-four 
hours. What an influence it may un- 
consciously become in the course of 
a chaotic college career! 
Let us examine it. From a poetic 
point of view, it is unsurpassable. 





I saw her hair and laughed at it— 
For brevity is the soul of wit. 
—George Washington Ghost. 


The carefully worked out rhythm is 
trimeter with a rest at the end, while 
alliteration is consistently maintained 
throughout. What could be more 
euphonious? From an artistic stand- 
point, too, the refrain deserves men- 
tion. The rich black coloring of the 
coffee melting into the neutral tan of 
the cocoa finally becomes the pure 
white of fresh milk. What a vivid 
mental picture with which to start the 
day! The phrase is noteworthy, too, 
frcm a scientific aspect, physically 
rising from extreme heat to bitter 
cold and chemically descending from 
a strong to a weak product. 

Indorsed by art and science alone, 
then, the refrain might be considered 
well worth its daily repetition. But 
there are still higher aspects to be 
considered. Psychologically, the 
phrase, bringing to the ears its beau- 
tiful and orderly message in the early 
morning, impresses on the mind a 
beauty and order likely to be imitated 
throughout the day. Thus we find that 
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Hamm—What do you do up there in 
Canada? 

Mand—Well, in the summer we fish 
and love the girls. And then in the 
winter, there’s no fishing.—Chicago 
Phenix. 

RR Bd 
theoretical examination of the age-old 
refrain only raises in our estimation 
that for whose practical utility we 
already possess an unstinted admira- 
tion.—Wellesley College News. 

RR Pod 


“Funny how a fat woman always 
feels bigger than she looks.” 
“Who told you that?” 
“Nobody. I danced with one last 
night.”—Stanford Chaparral. 
sat 


If George Washington was such an 
honest man, why did they get the habit 
cf closing the banks on his birthday? 
—Colorado Dodo. 


tae 


Basketball Coach—Here you! Don’t 
do that! Use your head! 

Little Green—Oh, is that allowed?— 
Yale Record. 
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A Pen Student 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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Digest of the World's Humor 


IR AUCKLAND GEDDES said at 
a Washington dinner party: 

“It’s a good thing that Charlie Chap- 
lin and our other film stars are now 
taking foreign tours occasionally, for 
the films commit dreadful errors when 
they depict foreign life. 

“French noblemen, for example, are 
always kissing girls’ hands in formal 
salutation in the films. Now in 
France, as a matter of fact, only the 
hands of married women are kissed by 
men. To kiss a girl’s hand would be 
an insult. 

“T heard the other day of a Holly- 
wood producer who was shooting the 
boudoir of an empress. Suddenly he 
stopped the performance. He pointed 
savagely to a small spittoon of pink 
and white porcelain that stood beside 
a marble Venus. 

“*For Mike’s sake,’ he roared, ‘look 
at that there spittoon! Can’t I never 
make you boys understand that we’re 
shootin’ the boudoir of an empress—a 
royal empress? Take that cheap little 
old-fashioned spittoon out of here and 
fetch us a big, nifty, up-to-date bronze 
cuspidor!’”—Los Angeles Times. 

FAH 

“Has Mr. Grumpson any hobbies?” 

oe 

“What are they?” 

“Business and tobacco.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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“Work is pretty bad, but the trouble 
is that if you don’t work you don’t 
have any excuse for striking.”—Kari- 
katuren (Christiania). 
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A Thought: “Have you never had a 
fatal accident at your work?”—Kasper 
(Stockholm). 
FAH 

“What’s Henpeck feeling so chesty 
about?” 

“He’s found some one worse off than 
he; he just read that the male ostrich 
hatches the eggs.”—Buffalo Express. 

tt 

Wife—John, I’ll have to discharge 
the cook; she uses such dreadful lan- 
guage. 

Hub—What kind of language, dear? 

“Well—oh, the same kind you use, 


ttt 


Ralph Love holds record for long- 
est drive made on the Hiawatha golf 
course. He sent a ball into a coal 
car of a passing freight train. The 
car’s destination was Atchison, mak- 
ing Major Love’s drive forty-two 
miles.—Hiawatha (Kan.) World. 


Ss 
Flapper—Are those binoculars very 
powerful? 
Gob — Miss, these glasses bring 


things up so close that everything less 
than ten miles away looks it is behind 
you.—Mississippi Bulletin. 
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ECRETARY MELLON said at a 

banquet in Washington: 

“England and America are paying 
their way, but I could name one or 
two other countries whose financial 
policy is very little better than old 
Aunt Car’line’s. 

“*Poor old Aunt Car’line!’ said a 
young colored girl. ‘She was takin’ 
on terrible when I seen her las’ ebenin.’ 
Cold as it was, she hadn’ a nickel in 
de house to buy coal.’ 

“*Pore old auntie!’ said a second 
colored girl. ‘Has she got coal now?’ 

“ ‘Yep.’ 

“*How she got it?’ 

“ ‘She done pawn de stove.’ ”’—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

BAH 

“TI understand he’s a great golfer.” 

“Where did you see him play?” 

“I’ve never seen him play, but I 
overheard him playing a game in the 
lounge room of the club the other day.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 

HAH 

Johnnie—Pa, won’t you please buy 
me a microbe to help me out with my 
arithmetic? 

Papa—What good will a microbe do 
you? 

“I just read in this paper that they 
multiply rapidly.”—Medical Quip. 
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“Ah, you have no idea what sea- 
sickness is, Katherine. When you have 
it, and anyone came and wanted to kill 
you, you would want to make him your 
sole heir!”"—Meggendorfer Blaetter 
(Munich). 
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“Lady” of the House—'Iggins, when you’ve got time, I want this bed 


filled with spittoonias—London Mail. 


"THE big business man in some 
novels is a terrible mixture of 
hardness and alertness. He reminds ~ 
one of the man who came down one - 
morning for breakfast and found his 
wife missing. 

“Hannah!” he shouted. “Hannah!” 

No reply. So he went up again to 
look for her. He discovered her in 
the upper hall. She had fallen down 
a flight of stairs, and lay unconscious 
at the bottom. 

Then the man’s mixture of hard- 
ness and alertness made itself evident. 
Quick as a flash he leaned over the 
banister and yelled: 

“Cook, cook! Only boil one egg this 
morning!"—London Opinion. 

Has 
Or of our good pastors is going 
to devote his sermon to-morrow 
evening to the question, as he considers 
it, whether newspapers tell the truth, 
and we will state here and now that 
we will match any obituary notice we 
ever wrote against what he said at the 
funeral and enter the contest unafraid. 
—Ohio State Journal. 
Aas 
OL? RIP VAN WINKLE woke up 
from his long sleep. 

“By gosh!” he cried. 
spring!” 

In order to make sure, he began 
hunting around for a bock beer sign. 
Finding none, he thought he must be 
mistaken and went back to sleep again. 
—New York Sun. 

sae 
OUIS K. LIGGETT, the well-known 
drug magnate who failed and then 
paid off his creditors in full, was con- 
gratulated by a Boston reporter on so 
highly honorable an act. 

“I believe in business honor,” said 
Mr. Liggett, “though the business 
honor of some men reminds you of the 
golf club that had to put up the rule: 

“*Notice—Members must refrain 
from picking up lost balls until they 
have stopped rolling.’”—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


“This is like 











“Be mine and I shall be the happiest 
of mortals.” 


“No. I'll remain as I am. I also 
want to be happy.” — Karikaturen 
(Christiania). 


sae 
Another seeming anomaly is a chap- 
eron with hardly any skirt on.—Ohio 
State Journal. 
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pat walked into a cigar store. 
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After 

getting into the telephone booth he 
called a wrong number. As there was 
no such number the switch attendant 
did not answer him. Pat shouted 
again, but received no answer. 

The girl in the store opened the door 
and told him to shout a little louder, 
which he did, but still no answer. 

Again she said he would be required 
to speak louder. 

Pat got angry at this, and, turning 
to the lady, said: 

“Begorra, if I could shout any louder 
I wouldn’t use your bloomin’ ould tele- 
phone at all!”—Tit-Bits (London). 

test 

“Learnin’,” said Uncle Eben, “is 
mighty useful if you kin use it, but 
it’s a drawback if it don’ do nuffin’ but 
permote conversation.”—Washington 
Star. 

ttt 

HE man who has struck one of those 

rare not-so-very-prohibition parties 
and didn’t want to leave it had made 
two unsuccessful attempts to get into 
the telephone booth, the third time 
negotiating it like a ferry going into 
a strange slip. He dropped his nickel 
in. 

“H’llo, h’llo, h’llo,” he cried. “Say, 
gimme Line’s Busy, thass good girl. 
H’llo, whassat, line’s busy? Aw 
right.” 

He staggered out. 

“Lord knows I tried to get her, any- 


way,” he murmured.—Los Angeles 
Times. 

Sat 
“Did you interview the eminent 
statesman?” 
“Yes.” 
“What did he have to say?” 
“Nothing.” 


“I know that. But how many col- 
umns of it?”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Departing Guest—Only fools and millionaires would pay these prices. 
Hotel Clerk—We’ve had no complaints from the latter, sir—London 


Weekly Telegraph. 
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‘THE banns had been published for 

the first time in a country church. 
After the service the 
groom came to the vicar: 

“Mr. Parson, I want to speak to ’e. 
About those banns—can I have ’em 
changed?” 

“Of course, if you wish,” was the 
surprised reply. “You are not mar- 
ried yet, or legally bound in any way.” 

“Ah!”—with a sigh of relief—‘“that’s 
what I wanted to know. You see, I’ve 
been thinking it over, and seems to 
me I’d rather have her sister.” 

“You can please yourself,” replied 
the vicar. “But, of course, fresh 
banns must be published.” 

“Ah!”—a pause—“Mr. Parson, I paid 
’e half a crown for putting up those 
banns. Shall I have to pay another 
half crown?” 

“Naturally, if you change your mind 
so late in the day, you must expect to 


prospective 


pay for it.” 
“Ah!”—a longer pause. Then, with 
a sudden resolution, “Aw, well— 


leave ’em be as ’tis!”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 
FAS 


Father—Have you had any encour- 
agement from my daughter? 

Suitor—Well, she said you would 
probably be willing to continue her 
monthly allowance after our marriage. 
—New York Sun. 








“Be that your motor, sir?” 

“No, it ain’t; it’s my boss’s.” 

“°E’ll giv ’e the sack for this, won’t 
’e?” 

“I expect so—I shall know for cer- 
tain in a minute!” — Passing Show 
(London). 

PAH 

“Poss PRIEST got a fish bone in 

his throat Friday,” reports the 
Paris Mercury, “and after eating all 
the cornbread for miles around, came 
to town, where Dr. Ragsdale, after 
several efforts, extracted it. He then 
went home, he says, and ate the rest 
of the fish.”—Kansas City Star. 


URING services at church, Louise, 
age three and one-half, became 
nervous and asked her aunt to take her 
home. As home was only a few doors 
from the church, her aunt consented, 
intending to return to the services. 
Just before Louise left the church the 
offering was taken, and at the moment 
of their departure the parishioners 
were taking communion. When Louise 
arrived home she was asked what the 
people in church were doing at the 
time she left. 
“Well, grandmother, they were sell- 
ing pop when I left.”—Indianapolis 
News. 


FAM 


A FRIEND in the country had prom- 

ised to send her little son a lamb. 
The problem of what to do with the 
famous playmate of Mary when it ar- 
rived puzzled the entire family. One 
afternoon a friend—one of those tal- 
ented women who is an adept at solv- 
ing puzzles quickly—was approached 
on the subject. 

“A friend of ours has promised to 
send little Billy a lamb,” Billy’s mother 
went onto explain. “As you know, we 
live in an apartment and—well, what 
in the world shall we put it in?” 

“In the oven, my dear,” the talented 
friend replied instantly. “In the oven, 
of course. We have the mint.”—IJn- 
dianapolis News. 
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Maid—There’s a man at the door, miss: says he’s starving. 


Revue Artist—Poor fellow! 
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Give him one of my photographs!—Passing Show (London). 








UICK wit is a pleasant gift. A wit- 

ness was being examined in an as- 
sault case. “Did you see this man as- 
saulted?” asked counsel. 

“No, but I heard him cry for help,” 
was the answer. 

“That is not satisfactory evidence,” 
said counsel. 

As he left the witness box the wit- 
ness laughed loudly. The judge re- 
buked him, and reminded him that he 
was showing contempt of court. 

“What?” said the witness in sur- 
prise. “Did you see me laugh while 
I had my back to you?” 

“No, but I heard you,” 
judge. 

“That is not satisfactory evidence,” 
answered the witness.—Chicago Her- 
ald. 


said the 


HAS 

Mrs. Crawford—When I asked my 
husband for money to get a new Easter 
outfit he acted just as if I'd demanded 
a bonus. 

Mrs. Crabshaw—My husband went 
on just the same. He said he’d be 
glad to give if I would only show him 
where he could get it—New York Sun. 

SAS 

Young Wife—The postoffices are 
very careless sometimes, don’t you 
think? 

Sympathetic Friend—Yes, dear, why? 

“Fred sent me a postcard yesterday 
from Philadelphia, where he is staying 
on business, and the silly postoffice 
people put an Atlantic City mark on 
the envelope.”"—Minneapolis Tribune. 

HIS 

Hornbaker—Why don’t you and Bil- 
kins go into partnership? 

Snedeker—He was engaged to my 
wife before I was. You don’t suppose 
I would take a smarter man than I am 
for a partner, do you?—American 
Legion Weekly. 





“What are you crying for?” 














“Angers has shot my cat with my own gun.” 


“Cruel boy!” 


“Yes, we had agreed that I should do it.’ 


HE “absolutely reliable” bootlegger 
had been taken with the flu and sent 
for his physician. 
“Doc,” he said, 
tion.” 
“Why, I understand you have plenty 
of stuff, Dan,” protested the physician. 
“Yes, but I sell that,” said the 
patient. “I don’t drink it.”—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 


“slip me a prescrip- 
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“Say, why do you wear a ring in your nose?” 
“Because I’m married!”"—Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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—Kasper (Stockholm), 


AFTER fidgeting about over his tea, 
the youth suddenly blurted out: 

“Can I go out to-night, mother, to 
see my lass?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, grudgingly, 
“but come back in half an hour.” 

At the expiration of that time the 
youth returned. 

“And did you see your sweetheart?” 
asked his mother. 

“Yes, mother; and she would have 
seen me, too, if I hadn’t bobbed down 
behind the hedge!” —Weekly Telegraph 
(London). 

BAH 


Harvard—Isn’t Vassar 
keepsie? 

West Point—No, only a part of the 
time.—Vassar Miscellany News. 

Sas 

Banker—How much liquid assets 
have you? 

Customer (cautiously)—About a case 
and a _ half.—Manufacturers’ Trust 
Quarterly Bulletin. 

HAH 

Johnny—Grandpa, can you help me 
with this problem? 

Grandpa—I could, dear; but I don’t 
think it would be right. 

“I don’t suppose it would, but take 
a shot at it, anyway.”—New York Sun. 
HASH 

“I fear Helen is going to marry a 
very stingy man.” 

“Why so?” 

“She suggested a morning wedding, 
but he said to make it after lunch, on 
the ground that she would get one more 
meal at home.”—Boston Transcript. 
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“Do you say your wife is ill? 
for her—I’m a veterinary.” 
“All the better! 
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Sorry, neighbor, but I can’t do anything 


She’s fearfully strong, and a horse remedy might be 


just the thing!”—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


“What do you know about the 
radio?” 
“It’s very simple.” 


“Simple? To me it is the marvel 
of the age. It is beyond my compre- 
hension.” 


“It is to me, too, but I have a nine- 
year-old son who can tell you all about 
it."—-Detroit Free Press. 

tots 

“I’m afraid our boy Josh is a lounge 
lizard,” said Farmer Corntossel. 

“He ain't,” replied Josh’s fond 
mother. “He’s only a plesiosaurus.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“I happened to see in the dictionary 
that ‘plesiosaurus’ means ‘near lizard.’” 
—Washington Star. 

ott 

We suppose the slogan of the new 
Federation of Art, which has under- 
taken to make the exponents of the 
silent drama just as good as anybody, 
if not better, is as follows: Back to 
the outing flannel nightgown.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

Pd 

“I’ve just heard of a new charm to 
tell whether anyone loves you; and, if 
so, who it is,” whispered Elsie. 

“What is it?” queried Sophie, 
absently fingering a new diamond ring. 

“Well, you take four or five chest- 
nuts, name them each after some man 
you know, and then put them on the 
stove, and the first one that pops is the 
one that loves you.” 

“H’m!” said Sophie. 
ter way than that.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, indeed. By my plan you take 
one particular man, place him on the 
sofa in the parlor, sit close to him 
with the light a little low and look 
into his eyes. And then, if he doesn’t 
pop, you'll know it’s time to change 
the man on the sofa.”—Chicago Her- 
ald. 


“T know a bet- 


She—Oh, George! I’ve just won a 
hundred-pound prize for the best ar- 
ticle on the cruelty of trapping wild 
animals. 

He—Good egg! 
going to do with it? 

“Oh, now I can afford a new fur 
coat!”—London Mail. 

tt 

Conductor (new to the job)—I’m 
sure the old boy there has paid his 
fare twice. Think I had better tell 
him about it? 

Motorman—No-o! Ask him for it 
again.—Sydney Bulletin. 

td 

First Autoist—What’s the trouble, 
friend? Are you stuck? 

Second Autoist—Yes, stuck is right; 
I've hit a fork in the road.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


What are you 


TREE toad loved a she toad 
That lived in a tree; 


' She was a 3-toed tree toad, 


But a 2-toed tree toad was he, 

The 2-toed tree toad tried to win 

The she toad’s friendly nod; 

For the 2-toed tree toad loved the 
ground 

That the 3-toed tree toad trod; 
But vainly the 2-toed tree toad tried— 

He couldn’t please her whim; 

In her tree toad bower, with her V-toe 
power, 

The she toad vetoed him. 

—Van Raalte Vanguard. 
ttt 

“T shall now eat a few thousand 
calories,” said the man who was going 
to lunch. 

“What's the difference between cal- 
ories and plain old-fashioned food?” 

“I don’t know that there is any; ex- 
cept that the calories appear to have 
made the food cost a whole lot more.” 
—Washington Star. 

tot 

Mrs. Crabshaw—So you're in favor 
of jazz. 

Mrs. Newrich—Indeed I am. When 
you have an entertainment now all the 
neighborhood knows that you’re giv- 
ing it—New York Sun. 

tots 

First She—Gee, you look funny in 
that hat! 

T’other 
with it? 

“Oh, it isn’t the hat.”—Vassar Mis- 
cellany News. 


One—What’s the matter 


ttt 

“You ought to be proud of your 
country,” said the militant patriot. 

“I am,” said Mr: Bibbles. “That 
is, most of the time.” 

“Is there ever a moment, sir, when 
you cease to regard the United States 
as the greatest country on the globe?” 

“Yes. When I’ve been swindled by a 


bootlegger I couldn’t cheer the flag to 
save my life.”"—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 





Mr. Henpeck—It says that the newest fad is to adopt a chicken for a pet. 
Mrs. Henpeck—Just let me catch you doing it!—London Mail. 
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THE COW GAVE A CRY, AS ‘ANG LOSING HER BALANCE RIGHT THROUGH A FENCE THEN- RUDELY PICKED UP BY A $0, ALL OF A WHIRL , SHE TO RIDE WAY UP HERE , IN 
SHE STEPPED OW A TACK ROLLED PLUMB ON HER BACK | | BARBED UP TO SCRATCH HER PASSING COWCATCHER EXCLAIMED WHAT A JOKE ! | |THE CINDERS AND SMOKE™ 
































An Electric Spark 
by Katherine Negley 


ya had a negative personality 
4 which emanated from electrons 
which were uncontrolled. So she took a 
course by mail and had an audion installed 
which produced harmonics super-imposed 
on heterodyne frequencies and now she 
is a litzendrat wire of low permeability, 
and in the variometer of love, except for 
static reduction or oscillating resonance, 
all residual trouble is eliminated and— 
She was married yesterday. 
sae 
Ted—Have you selected the things 
you're going to take on your motor 
camping trip? 
Ned—Yes, and now I have to pick out 
the ones I must leave behind. 
dad 
I care not who uses up the fine French 
perfume so long as they save me the 
bottle. 
AR ad 


Hymn of Hate 
by Jesslyn Hull 
[HE chore which makes me very sore 
And is no cause for laughter, 


Is madly scrubbing out the tub 
Before my bath and after. 


Hey!when 
Cy: Wile. Ke 


That: ttl 
etn ating 


“Do you find that coffee keeps you 
awake?” 

“Always—except when I drink it for 
that particular purpose.” 





“Look, mother! That soldier has 
his horse’s tail on his hat.” 


ttt 


Madge—When Charlie found the lip- 
stick how did he know it was yours? 

Marjorie—You little goose, don’t you 
think he knows the taste of it by this time? 


HUGHES’ ZOO 


What 


“Timothy,” demanded Mrs. Toddle- 
bury, “why do you always wear those 
horrid smoked glasses when we go to the 
beach?” 

“Why. my dear, the glare from the 
sand hurts my eyes,” explained her hus- 
band. 

“Nonsense! I believe you wear them 
so that I can’t see which way you are 
looking.” 

nad 
A sense of humor is a rare possession 
Which many claim, but few can under- 
stand 
When suddenly they find, in witty lesson, 
The veil of dignity beyond command. 
RR Rad 

Smith—It tells here in this paper of a 
man who has had an umbrella in his pos- 
session for twenty years. 

Jones—Well, that’s long enough. He 
ought to return it. 


Riad 
Simplicity 
by Mary Graham Bonner 


DON’T care for hats or fine dresses, 

They’re not on my mind all the while 
I only want those that are needed 

To keep me—well—keep me in style! 


Ho-o! 
fat Land! 


ora 
Kerosene! 
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“Hey, I want to catch that train, but I’m not fussy about being wrapped around one of 


yp? 


these pillars: 


“All right, boss, I got Kellys on all around, but I'll slow up if you say so.” 


OT only is the Kelly Kant-Slip Cord as sure-footed as a 
cat but in the vast majority of cases it gives its owner 
the kind of uninterrupted mileage that every car owner dreams 
of—and that many don’t get. The Kelly-Springfield tires 
of today are vastly better than the tires on which the Kelly 
reputation was built, yet they cost much less. More.efficient 
manufacturing processes and greater production have brought 
the price down. Now, il costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
27 
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“24 Hours a Day” 


Just Off the Press 


The utmost in “work- 
ing value” of secur- 
ities explained. 


Read how it is pos- 
sible to double income 
and profits without 
extra cash or risk. 


“Financial Success” 


“The Current,” issued 
weekly, is bringing 
financial success to 
our customers. 








An invaluable service 
that you will need 
always if you try 
once. 


Ask for 133DD NOW 


UNHAMs f 


Investment Securities 
Established 1911 


43 Exchange Place, New York 











IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and interprets currents of 
to-day and indicates their trend. mt to business 
men for three months, without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 





For every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR CAR 
He do you know what accessory equipment 
will best serve your purpose in adding to your 
comfort and enjoyment in the use of your car? 


This book gives the selections of experts, made 
after careful study, test and conference with tbe 
Bureau of Standards, Washington; Underwriter's 
Laboratories, and other institutions of scienti.ic 
research. 

Its conclusions are based on experienced knowledge. 
It tells the exact equipment in each instance, 
which after thorough test, these experts believe 
will give you the best results. It also carries 
information on “The Care of the Brakes,” “Rules 
of the Road,” “The Care of Tires,” and other 
data of real value. The book is 5x 7'5”% in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound in heavy cover 
stock. It deserves a place with your “Book of In- 
formation.” Your copy of this book will be 25c 
sent postpaid on receipt of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc., 627 W. 43d St., N.Y.C. 




















INVESTMENT BUREAU 


CONDUCTED BY THEODORE WILLIAMS 


| > . p ° . *-. ° . . . 
Subscribers to Jvunce are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to answer by 


telegraph. 


No charge is —_ this service. 
stamp should always be inclosed. 


. All communications are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Iuvce, 627 West 43d St., New York, 


giving full name and exact street address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


_Muddling Along in Taxation 


sactions and income are at all com- 


([ssctions and whose business tran- 
plicated will aver that the Federal 


| revenue law is intricate, obscure, puzzling 


and maddening. The average citizen 
who does not employ counsel, but. strug- 
gles personally through his income tax 
statement, helped by obliging clerks at 
the Collector’s office, has less reason to 
blame himself for stupidity than he may 
think. For even the Government's sup- 
posably capable servants occasionally 
misunderstand and misapply the acts. 
Proof of this is found in one of the items 
of the Deficiency Bill, recently reported 
to the House at Washington. The 
measure carried an appropriation of over 
$28,000,000 for refunding overpayments 
of taxes demanded by Internal Revenue 
officers. The taxpayers’ protests against 
the excessive levies were sustained by the 
courts and the Treasury must return the 
cash which it should never have received. 
This particular refund covered 1921 
alone, but there have been big mistakes 
by the tax gatherers in previous years. 

Compared with the wealth and the 
income receipts of the entire nation the 
sum named is not large, but it was cash 
withdrawn from business channels—a 
freezing for a time of needed capital 
and to that extent a detriment to in- 
dustry and trade. In individual cases 
exaction of the money may well have 
wrought hardship and loss. Really a 
Government which insists on burdensome 
modes of taxation should at least have 
regulations that can be interpreted easily. 
This would save trouble all around and 
prevent needless disturbance of the busi- 
ness situation. 


HESE instances of injustice are being 

corrected, but a more serious matter 
remains still to be adjusted, with nobody 
as yet taking steps to that end. The 
question has been raised whether we have 
not been paying off too rapidly the big 
national debt incurred during the war. 
It has been reduced from a total of $26,- 
000,000,000 to $23,000,000,000 and the 
reduction has been possible only through 
heavily taxing the people. It has been 
brought about mainly by purchases 
in the open market of Government 
bonds, selling below par, and partly 
by redemption of Victory Notes at par. 
The Victory Notes might better have 
been refunded than redeemed, for that 
would have lessened the taxpayers’ bur- 
den. It is not just to the business men 
and wage-earners of this generation to 
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require them to pay off the entire debt 
within the space of twenty or twenty-five 
vears. The debt was contracted for the 
benefit of posterity, as well as of present- 
day Americans. Moreover, our de- 
scendants will have been spared the suffer- 
ings inflicted directly by the conflict. 
Liquidation of the debt should therefore 
be slowed down to ease the strain on ex- 
isting taxpayers. True, it is a fine thing 
to pay debts promptly and fully. But 
too drastic a policy of this sort tends to 
retard the return of prosperity. It would 
have been easier to pay $1,000,000 or 
more of interest yearly than to pay 
#3,000,000,000 of principal in so brief a 
time, 


T IS justly complained that surtaxes 

are still so high as to paralyze business 
enterprise. A less precipitate redemp- 
tion of the nation’s funded obligations 
would make feasible considerable relief 
to the hardest hit taxpayers. Some day 
Congress and the Administration will 
have to face and solve this problem. 

The immense annual amounts of taxes 
exacted from corporations whose issues 
are widely distributed exert a depressing 
effect on the securities market. Many 
stocks would show higher quotations to- 
day were not the net earnings of the con- 
cerns issuing them so materially de- 
creased by enforced contributions to the 
Government. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M., Hetena, Mont.: It is rather too late to question 
the action of the directors of the Metropolitan 5-50c 
Stores which has been indorsed by the stockholders. 
Apparently you must either conform to the reorganization 
plan or sell your stock. The reorganization gerne 
1s the only step that can be taken to secure the stock- 
holders. The success of the enterprise is of course still 
uncertain and nobody can wax enthusiastic over it. 

T., Baxersrretp, Cau.: Southern California Edison 
common and American Tel. & Tel. stock are both well 
regarded issues of merit, American Tel. & Tel. being the 
better of the two. 

A., Pamapetrnta, Pa.: The cheapest railroad mort- 
gage bonds on the market at present are the Seaboard 
Air Line consolidated 6s of 1945. These bonds have 

id their interest regularly and the outlook for the road 
_ latterly improved. At recent quotation the bonds 
made a direct yield of over 10 per cent. 

J.. East Weymoutn, Mass.: Callahan Zinc-Lead 
had paid no dividends since December, 1920. There was 
a deBeit in earnings in 1920. The outlook is said to be 
somewhat improved of late, but the stock is too specu- 
lative to be desirable. 

M., Omana, Nes.: The Nebraska Power Company 
of your city has paid dividends on outstanding preferred 
stock for many years. If the new issue of preferred is 
not so large as to make dividend requirements exceed net 
earnings, the shares are a business man’s purchase. 

P., Sr. Lovuts, Mo.: The outlook for Island Oil & 
Transport is rather gloomy. The protective committee 
is planning a reorganization and holders of notes have 
he; suit for foreclosure. Whether the reorganization 
will save the company or not is uncertain, but it seems 
to be the stockholders’ only oo. ‘ 

J., Bismarck, N. Dax.: German municipal bonds 
probably are in no wise affected by the reparation de- 
mands made on the national government nor can they be 
affected directly by an international loan. Each com- 
munity stands on its own feet, and the value of its bonds 
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is determined by the prosperity of the community and 
the amount of taxes that can be raised. 

Z., Dover, N. J.: According to brokerage practice 
your broker had no right to charge you an advance com- 
mission of $25. It was his business to sell the stock and 
to take his commission out of the proceeds. 

W., Dayton, O.: The B. F. Goodrich Co. suffered 
severely in 1921. The company is now doing better, but 
it is paying no dividends on common, and the stock is, 
therefore, only a speculation. The McIntyre-Porcupine 
Mines is one of the richest gold properties in Canada. 
It has been paying fair dividends. The last quarterly 
dividend I have note of was 5 per cent. on par ($1) in 
January, 1921. 

B., Sanpusky, O.: The Booth Fisheries Co. showed 
heavy deficits for 1920 and 1921. he new issue of 7 
per cent. debs will increase the obligations of the com- 
pany and I don’t see how it could be of any benefit to 
stockholders. The company is a reorganization of an 
unsuccessful concern and it seems to be following in the 
footsteps of its predecessor. 

H., Ricurrerp Sprines, N. Y.: Both American To- 
bacco short term notes and Armour & Co. short term 
notes are well regarded, each selling at a premium, but 
Armour & Co. notes have a longer time to run and are 
therefore more desirable. Among the strong automobile 
companies are General Motors, Studebaker, White 
Motors, and Chandler. General Motors common is not 
paying a dividend and is in the speculative class. It is 
possible that the company will resume dividends on the 
stock in time. Its other issues are good purchases. 

D., Fort Sremacoom, Wasu.: War savings certifi- 
cates are of course absolutely safe and entitled to the 
highest rating so far as safety is concerned. British 
Columbia 6s, Sinclair Oil 7s, Dutch East Indies 6s, and 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 5s are all reasonably safe, without be- 
ing in the strictly ~~) ~ class. Canadian Northern 
4s and Canadian Grand unk 4s are probably secure 
enough, but there are so many complications in the 
Canadian railway situation that I fe prefer the bonds 
of an American road like Union Pacific, or Atchison. 
A workin; n should put his savings into sound issues. 
It would safer for him to buy gilt-edged bonds, but 
these are now making only moderate returns. Here are 
some bonds that are well regarded and that are making 
excellent returns on market price: Bell Telephone of 
Pa. 7s, Empire Gas & Fuel 714s, Great Northern gen. 7s, 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, Mexican Petroleum 
8s, Missouri Pacific 1st 6s, Montana Power 5s, North- 
western Bell Telephone 7s, Standard Oil of California 
deb 7s, Toledo Edison ist 7s. All these are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and have a ready market. 
Good stocks to buy include Union Pacific common, 
Southern Pacific, and New York Central. These are 
among the best of the railroad issues. 

W., Patmapetenia, Pa.: N. Y. Central, Southern 
Pacific, Standard Gas & Electric pfd., Cities Service pfd., 
Philadelphia Electric common, Eastman Kodak, and 
Bethlehem Steel common all have merit and are dividend 
payers, but what their immediate future price movements 
will be nobody can foretell. B. & O. common has had a 
considerable advance this year, probably discounting 

spects of a dividend. Another good stock to buy is 
Gan Pacific common. On stiff recessions almost any 
of the standard dividend paying stocks would be an at- 
tractive purchase. Lee Tire is a dividend payer and 
seems to have possibilities. Kelly-Springfield common 
has not resumed payment of dividends and until it does 
it will be in the speculative class. The stock has recovered 
considerably in price of late and it may be that a possible 
dividend has been discounted. 

B., San Dreco, Cat.: Of course bad times in Cuba 
would affect more or less adversely securities of all classes 
of Cuban enterprises. But the island is rich in resources 
and should eventually prosper again. I would not sell 
Cuban R. R. or Cuban Rieten bonds at a loss, for 
interest payments will probably be maintained. The 
Paris and Lyons bonds are fairly good purchases, as are 
the French railroad’s bonds. But it seems to me that 
investment in domestic securities would be safer and 
more desirable. 

Y., Bon Atr, Tenn.: Chesapeake & Ohio, Lehigh 
Valley and Pennsylvania are all dividend payers and are 
better held than sold at a loss. Erie first preferred, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Central Leather, and St. Louis South- 
western, non-dividend payers, are in the speculative class 
and if you could dispose of them without loss it would 
be wise to do so. You cannot do that at present, but all 
the stocks: in your list will probably sell higher next 
autumn, if not earlier. The recent fall in prices was 
rather in the nature of what they call in Wall Street “a 
healthy reaction,” and not precisely a slump. Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine preferred is selling now much 
under its high for this year. It declin use of the 
unfavorable report of earnings for 1921 and because there 
is no likelih that any part of the arrears in dividends 
will be paid this year. The earnings last year were 
about 10 per cent. on preferred. Business was poor dur- 
ing the first half of 1922, but prospects are for improve- 
ment. It is believed that the preferred interest will be 
earned between now and January 1. The stock is still 
a fair business man’s investment. Should it go lower it 
will be still more inviting. 

New York, July 8, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The New York Stock Exchange house of James M. 
Leopold & Co., 7 Wall Street, New York, established in 
1884, has issued a partial payment booklet describing 
easy methods of purchasing good stocks and bonds on 
convenient terms. The t may be obtained by 
writing to the firm for L-4. 

J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, will send to 
business men for three months without c a copy 
of the widely known Bache Review, which weekly sum- 
marizes the business and financial situation. This is 
one of the best publications of its kind. 
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A GREAT INSTITUTION’S EMBLEM 


The New York Stock Exchange is the greatest 
financial organization in America, and is second in 
importance, influence, and reputation to no 
exchange in the world. Its membership includes 
men of standing, character and responsibility. No 
body of business men anywhere averages better in 
probity, reliability and solid worth. Besides in- 
sisting on members of fine quality the Exchange 
exercises strict supervision over their dealings. 
Thus, to be a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, is in itself a sign of trustworthiness and 
merit. 

This fact is sometimes used by unscrupulous 

parties to the detriment of the Exchange’s good 
name. Certain outside brokers have been falsely 
claiming to be connected with the big Exchange. 
They have done this because they wish to trade on 
its repute, knowing that the intelligent public has 
a big respect for this famous institution and is 
more inclined to deal with its units than with in- 
dependent brokers. 
_ The officials of the Exchange are working to 
improve it in every feasible way. They have been 
doing some salutary housecleaning and have 
adopted additional regulations for the protection 
and benefit of security buyers. One step in this 
direction has been the adoption of an emblem which 
is copyrighted and which none but Stock Exchange 
members can legally use. This (as shown in the 
accompanying cut) consists of a picture of the New 
York Stock Exchange building surrounded by the 
words “New York Stock Exchange Members.” 
When this device is found in advertisements or on 
letterheads, investors will know that the brokers 
employing it are among the soundest and most 
honorable dealers in securities. 

It is an excellent expedient. We hope that it 
will be generally utilized by the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, not only for their own 
credit, but also as a safeguard to thousands of 
investors who want to deal only with honest and 
reliable brokers. T. W. 





Opportunities offered by the use of puts and calls in 
the stock market are clearly set forth in booklet L, which 
will be mailed to any applicant by William H. Herbst, 
20 Broad Street, New York City. 

The first mortgage investment house of George M. 
Forman & Co., Department 24, 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill., which has been for more than thirty-seven 
years in business and in whose bonds more than thirty 
insurance and investment companies have invested their 
funds, offers to send to any address a copy of its interest- 
ing and worth-while booklet, “‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
Investors should look into this opportunity. 

hose enterprising and nationally known distributors 
of first mortg: real estate bonds, G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., 112 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., have issued a number 
of really readable stories that conservative investors 
might well desire to peruse. The latest of the Miller 
stories is “Two Men and Their Money.” It tells how 
two business men in the same town, and who were pros- 
perous, invested their surplus funds. One put his money 
into fluctuating securities and another into non-fluctuating 
issues. It relates how one man eventually suffered loss 
while the other added solidly to his fortune. The story 
aims to convey a valuable lesson to every investor, large 
or small. Miller & Co. are handling bonds in the de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, which yield 7 per 
cent. to 74% per cent. Partial payment accounts are 
invited by the firm, and it will send the story above out- 
lined without charge to any interested investor. 

The Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich., states that it 
selects only 10 per cent. of the loan offers made to it. 
The company’s 7 per cent. bonds are therefore based on 
carefully chosen first mort; s on real estate. The 
bonds are widely known as Better Bonds. Investors 
will’ find it to their advantage to write to the company 
for its new booklet 6-L, which tells all about the issues the 
company deals in. 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 


Motor Department, Judge 


LesiiE-Jupce Co. 


627 West 43d St. New York City 
I am considering the purchase 

of a car to cost about $ 

am especially interested in one 


My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 
Capacity 
Ty pe of body 
Driven and cared 

for by .. chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used I have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 


The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 
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GV ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRAZE 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a resuit of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet, “Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of conte 
Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Big.N 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT EVERY GIRL y 
SHOULD KNOW = 


Sent Prepaid for oo“ 50c 


This bouk is written by Margaret r—the 
great birth control advocate—and Mtnsest’ ‘t was 
oupereceed by the postal authorities, we are now 














t conteme information never before published, 

4} and everyone that reads this book cannot he'p but 
i be ben ted. It is 1 endorsed by = 
paveicions. Send your order at once. Don’t dela: 











Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap.Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. For samples 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 
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INVENTOR Who desire to secure 

atents should write for 
our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its p: atentable nature 


H & CO., 789 “‘F’’ Washington, D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE Em Bic Mone 


Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write, Dept. W10. 


American Detective System, * Roa*ySex 


can make big profits in- 

troducing to business and 

p— 4 — - only practical 

pencil ever 

made: outlasts all others; 7 ay sight; pleasant 

association. Write DURA PENCIL CO., 115 Broad St., 
w York City. 
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Radio Department 


ConpucTED BY WILLIAM H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subscribers to Jupar are invited to turn to us for advice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care of 


radio receiving sets. No charge is made for this service. 


Address all letters to Radio Editor, Jupae, 627 West 


43d Street, New York, giving full name and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
postage stamp should be inclosed. For information concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans- 
mitters the reader is referred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 


Storage Batteries 


cases furnishes the current for light- 

ing the electron tubes, is the only 
part of a radio receiver that requires con- 
stant care and attention. It is, therefore, 
apt to be the weak point of the novice’s 
outfit and the majority of operating 
troubles are simply the result of its 
neglect. 

A storage battery does not actually 
generate electricity and cannot furnish 
current indefinitely. It stores electric 
energy, like a tank does water, and when 
its charge is drawn off, it must be given a 
fresh supply. But unlike a tank, its last 
drops are by no means as good as its first. 
After about a third of the charge is used 
up the performance of the receiver begins 
to deteriorate. The messages grow weaker 
and weaker. It becomes difficult, and 
then impossible, to receive distant sta- 
tions. Then the reception of nearby sta- 
tions becomes unsatisfactory and finally 
when the battery is nearly exhausted 
nothing but noises can be heard. To 
keep a receiver in first-class condition, 
therefore, the storage battery must be 
| | kept well charged at all times. 


4k storage battery, which in most 


HERE are several ways of charging 

a battery. The simplest way is to 
send it to a local garage equipped for 
battery charging. This method is usually 
unsatisfactory, however, because it is a 
bother to move the battery; the receiver 
is out of commission during the charging, 
and each charge costs about a dollar. 
Hence, the tendency is to put off charging 
until the receiver becomes useless, with 
the result that the receiver is operated 
on too low a charge for good reception 
most of the time. 

Many car owners charge their radio 
batteries on their cars, using their car 
batteries to operate their receivers during 
the process. This method is not always 
practical, however, because under many 
conditions of service the car battery tends 
to run down and must itself be recharged 
from an outside source. 

Under ordinary circumstances — the 
most satisfactory method is to charge the 
battery from the house lighting circuit 
by means of a special battery charging 
device. Where direct current is supplied 
to the house the battery charger consists 
simply of a rheostat which reduces the 
110 (or 220) volts of the circuit to the low 
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voltage needed by the battery. When 
alternating current is supplied, as is 
usually the case, the battery charger 
must be of the type that transforms this 
current into direct current. There are 
several different battery chargers of this 
kind on the market, at prices ranging 
from $15 to $30. 


HARGING a battery by means of a 
charging device is a very easy matter. 
The charger has two flexible cords. One 
of these is provided with specially designed 
clips which are attached to the terminals 
of the battery, and the other has a stand- 
ard plug, which is screwed into a lamp 
socket. When the connections are made 
the current is turned on, and apparatus 
is left to itself until it is time to turn it off. 
A simple way of determining the length 
of time required to recharge a battery is 
as follows: The average electron tube 
takes one ampere of current. If it is 
burned for one hour it consumes “one 
ampere-hour” of electricity. Hence, if a 
receiver has three tubes, and all three 
have been used for three hours every night 
for a week, sixty-three ampere-hours have 
been taken from the battery. If only two 
tubes have been used the consumption is 
forty-two ampere-hours. This same 
amount of energy must be restored to the 
battery by the charger. The amount of 
electricity supplied by the charger will be 
found stamped on the name plate. If, for 
example, this amount is six amperes the 
charging should be continued ten and a 
half hours to restore sixty-three ampere- 
hours, and seven hours to restore forty- 
two ampere-hours. 


|S Sh radio operators who are really in- 
terested in their apparatus do not 
depend upon guesswork. They test the 
condition of their batteries almost daily 
to determine when they should be charged, 
and also at frequent intervals during the 
charging process to determine when a full 
charge has been supplied. By far the 
best instrument for this purpose is the 
hydrometer. This is a glass syringe 
containing a small glass float with a scale 
in its stem. A small amount of the liquid 
(called the “electrolyte”) in one of the 
battery’s cells is sucked up by the syringe, 
and the point on the scale of the float that 
is level with the surface of the liquid is 
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read off. If the reading is 1,300, the 
battery is fully charged; if it is 1,225, the 
battery is about half discharged; while 
if it is 1,150, the battery is exhausted. 
(These figures indicate the specific grant- 
ing of the electrolyte.) The determina- 
tions are easily and quickly made and are 
exceedingly accurate. The hydrometer 
costs about seventy-five cents and can be 
purchased from any automobile or radio 
supply house. Instructions for its use 
come with the instrument. 

A frequent fault is to purchase too small 
a battery for the use to which it is to be 
put. Batteries are rated according to 
their ampere-hour capacity and range 
from forty to 175 ampere-hours for radio 
work. It is evident that a forty-ampere- 
hour battery is too small to operate a 
receiver with three tubes for three hours 
every night for a week without recharging 
since, as we have seen, sixty-three am- 
pere-hours are needed for such service. 
Such a battery should be charged every 
three days or else a large battery should 
be purchased. A 100-ampere-hour bat- 
tery is about right for ordimary radio 
purposes, 


ERE are some important rules for the 
care of a storage battery: 

Never let the battery be 
charged, or it will be damaged. 

Never let it stand idle for several 
months at a time. On going away for a 
long period send the battery to a local 
service station where it will be properly 
stored. 

Keep the plates (which can be seen 
when the caps giving access to the cells 
are removed) covered by adding pure dis- 
tilled water when the electrolyte gets too 
low. Do not use ordinary water for this 
purpose as it contains impurities that will 
injure the battery. 

Wipe off the top of the battery occa- 
sionally with a rag soaked in heavy oil or 
soft vaseline. This will prevent leakage 
of current due to moisture. 

Never let a metal object touch the 
terminals of the battery as a disastrous 
short circuit may result. 


dis- 


fully 


Ohm, Sweet Ohm, Watt? 


4 be: proper place for a storage battery 
is in the cellar, with wires running up 
through the floor to the receiver. If, 
however, the battery must be kept in a 
living-room, place it in a large box. The 
acid electrolyte is sure to spatter, and if 


it falls on carpets, rugs, wall paper, or | 


furniture, it will ruin them. 

Also always place the battery on a box 
when it is located in the cellar, and never 
touch it (or any other electrical device) 
unless standing on a box or a dry board. 
The reason for this precaution is that one 
is in contact with the ground when stand- 
ing on the cellar floor, and since electricity 
usually endeavors to reach the ground a 
severe .shock may be experienced on 
touching a live electrical part unless there 
is an insulator between the feet and the 
floor. 


Answers to Inquiries 


J. W. F., Benton, Miss.—The dry cell tube you refer 
to is called an Aeriotson. It can be purchased from 
the Atlantic Radio Co., 727 Boylston St., Boston. It 
is all right for regenerative purposes. 

M.S., Beprorp, Inp.—You will need at least two stages 
of amplification to get audible results from a radio set 
using a phonograph as a loud speaker, and you would 
find this very complex and difficult to make. I would 
suggest starting with a single tube outfit and using 
earphones only, adding to it as you gain experience. 

». I \NANDER, Mont.—You can hardly count on 
hearing the Atlantic Coast stations in Montana, but 
there are several stations to be heard there Big a good 
receiver such as the We sstinghouse type R. C., DeForest 
M. R. 6, or Clapp-Eastham R. These instruments 
cost from $150 to $220 and can be secured from the Butte 
Electric Co., Butte, Mont. 

G. W. D., Sr. Louts, Mo.—You can use any loud 
speaker successfully with an Aerial Senior. An amplifie r 
is being made up for it, however, which will give sufficient 
volume for that purpose. This additional should be 
obtainable in the near future. The best aerial for this 
instrument is a single wire from 100 to 150 feet long, as 
high as possible. Your four 32-feet wires are not much 
better than a single wire of the same length. With a 
long aerial you should hear Chicago, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh under favorable atmosphe ric conditions. 

Rep Bank, N. J.—The reason the second stage 
of amplification on your receiver is not as clear as the 
first stage is that extraneous noises are added by each 

stage. Your second stage is better suited for use with 
a loud speaker or an indoor aerial. With the first stage 


only, you should be able to hear WGY, WBZ, KDKA, 


W WS; and KYW 
O’Conne tt, Troy, N. Y.—It is hardly possible to 
purchase a good vacuum tubs receiver complete for less 


than %50 for the simple reason that the necessary ac- 
cessories—aerial, “B" battery, storage battery, tube, 
and earphones—cost about $40. With a good crystal 
detector, you should be able to hear a number of code 
messages and might often pick up WGY at Schenectady. 

M. E. Merrit, I4.—A single-wire aerial, 100 feet 
long and fifty feet high, is satisfactory, but you will hear 
nothing except a few code messages with a crystal de- 
tector. 
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New Invention Relieves 


Hay Fever 
Catarrh, Asthma 


Not a Patent Medicine 


Don’t let Hay Fever, Rose Fever, Catarrh or 
* nmer Colds ruin your summer and fall. Breathe- 
‘ol, a new invention, positively nope these 
aan, A soothing, medicated fiqu 
the formula of a famous nose and throat specialist, 
provides healing antiseptic or to your nostrils. In- 
stantly clears the head als the swollen mem- 
brane, attacks germs and re: moves the cause of your 
trouble. Physicians endorse Breathe-O-Tol as the 
safest, most sensible and most beneficial treatment. 


No Cost If it Fails 


Breathe-O-Tol has worked wonders for sufferers 
from Asthma, Catarrh, ete. Hundreds have found 
it beneficial. Results are so sure and quick that an 
unusual offeris made. Try Breathe-O-Tol without 
risking any money. 


Send eo Money 


it write for Cutie **A’’ for Colds, Catarrh and 

Bronchitis or Outfit “ge for Hay Fever, Rose 
Fever and Asthma. "When the Breathe- 0 Tol Out- 
fit arrives, pay the spenmes only $2.00 plus postage. 
Use it five days. See how quickly it reduces swell- 
ing ss ic 0) seed nostrils, makes senting easy 
and nati " se it ever where; at work, at play 

at the ee ager. f you are not delighted d 
with results, Send it back and your money will be 
refunded in full. You take no risk, so send for this 
wonderful new invention at ence. Send nomoney, 
simply specify se’ 


THE BREATHE. 0- TOL LABORATORIES 
Dept. C-137 1400 Broadway, New York City 


BF A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH 


Prepare in 3 months’ spare-time study at home for 
this fascinating profession. Travel; meet big railway 
officials. Splendid opportunities. 
Start at $110 per month, ex- 
























or money 








penses paid. Position guaranteed on 
refunded. ou can \ i 










easily qualify. Send teday for free 
| booklet No. D-836. 


STANDARD 
|'BUSINESS 
ITRAINING 
INSTITUTE, 
Buffalo, i = t 
N. Y. oe ||, | is 
— i — << ° A 
7 
Are You All Primed? 
We can supply you with Masonic 
books of reference, study, history, 


ete Also fine aprons, regalia, 
novelties, jewelry and supplies. 


Send for Free Cataiogue X 


REDDING & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Course 


IN 
IES cARTOONING, 
Comic Art & Caricature 
Short Cut and Square Deal 
For illustrated catalog and testi- 
monials send 6c in stamps. Address 


ZIM Dept. R, HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
+ Write your name plainly 













Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify; 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 


Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page. 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
627 West 43d Street New York 


“MADE AT al wesTt— 


Sell our wonderful 








tailored to 58, vii 

wool suits onde Py — direct 
to ae my ES - pre z -¥ —, "Sle 
prices deposi very? in, aran 
swatch outfit trons protected terri erp for aw 


J. B. SIMPSON, ihe., Sept. 135. 631 | Ww. ADAM 
WRITE A illustrated a 
ATENTS. and “‘“RECORD OF ju, bok 
BLANK.” Send sae or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
ighest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Term: 








ICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





BOS ens ee 


wetents on 


The Schoolboy as ‘‘Pigsty.”’ 


(“The mind of the schoolboy is a Pigsty.’’) 
Schoolmaster quoted in daily press 


by Richard Le Gallienne 
T= boyish mind no kingdom is, 


But just a pigsty merely: 
Fond mothers may be shocked at this, 
Schoolmasters see it clearly; 
Latin’s the cure, the pundit teaches, 
Taught, as of old, through schoclboy 
breeches! 
If you would have your boy a man, 
Give him the “Eneid” to scan, 
His poor bewildered brainpan hammer 
With terrors of the Latin grammar; 
Yet never hint at Virgil’s beauty— 
Keep him a stern and dismal duty: 
Boys I have known—right well I know 
aaa 
Who never dreamed he was a poet! 


“Dead languages!” if such they be— 
Which I, for one, deny, sir— 

Teaching like yours, ‘tis plain to see, 
Makes any language die, sir; 

And, if the schoolboy mind's a sty, 

Your teaching is the reason why. 

If you'd but give him half a chance, 

Ev’n Euclid might seem like Romance, 

French verbs would sing, and Latin prose 

Smell sweet and blossom like the rose. 

Instead “the tale of Troy divine,” 

And even Shakespeare’s mighty line, 

Magics and majesties of song, 

Are dust and ashes on his tongue; 

The very “science”’ that he learns, 

The wizard lore of flower and star, 

To horrid “education” turns— 

The dried-up dullard that you are! 


Not he the dunce, not he the “sty,” 
With young mind open as the sky; 

In your dull hands the books of old, 

All brimming still with living gold, 

Turn at your very touch to lead— 

No wonder that men call them “dead.” 


AAS 


Etiquette for Summer Boarders 
by J. J. O’Connell 


Ppt start anything when you catch 
the old farmer exchanging his fresh 
produce for store eggs and firkin butter. 
Remember he has to pay for his new car. 


When the star boarder begins to mo- 
nopolize the pretty guest, don’t try to 
cut him out. Just wait. Summer en- 
gagements don’t last forever and you will 
have your inning. 


Never refer to the fact that the place 
doesn’t look much like the half-tones in 
the advertising booklet, and that while 
the mosquitoes are biting the fish are 
not. The fellow who wrote that booklet 
knew his business or you and the rest 
wouldn’t be there. 


If you find any bits of solder in the 
canned vegetables never offer them to 
the old farmer who is running the house 
for use in his shotgun. 


Don’t get on confidential terms with 
the mysterious woman of uncertain age. 
Sooner or later her weekly remittance is 
sure to fail to arrive, and although you 
may be able to persuade her to accept a 
temporary loan you will never be able-to 
persuade her to pay it back. 





Amateur 


Knights of 


the Pencil 





Drawn by MAX WuiuiTSON, Asheville, N. C. 


Summer Hats and Some are Not 





Drawn by Ev_eert KuUHLHoFF, Oklahoma, City, O. 


Tom (who has been away)—Did you 
and that girl you were engaged to last 
summer get married? 

Jack—Yes; but we are not living 
together. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“Oh, no trouble at all. She married 
another man and I married another 
girl.” 


JEL ff 
fC 


Ji 


Drawn by H. E. Otmstep, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Drawn by Miss E. M. SMITH, 
Westmount, P. Q., Canada. 

The Cleric—I think prohibition may 
be the cause of a great deal of hypoc- 
risy. 

The Clubman— Well, old man, I 
know that it is the cause of a great 
deal of “hip-pocketcy.” 








Orphans of the Storm 
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Come on in— 
Film Fun’s Fine! 


—More than 125 striking photographs 


—25 illustrated jokes, posed by movie stars you know 
—Reviews of the latest films from Nero to Robin Hood 
—Story of Reel Love by Betty Blythe 

—‘‘She Would If She Could—But She Won’t’’ 

—Men’s Popularity Chart 

—Star Diaries 


—‘‘Film Flaws’’ 
Special Offer Coupon 


€é al nd 9° 
—“Infilmation LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 627 W. 43d St., New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for 7 months’ subscription to 
—20 Cents a copy FILM FUN. 


—at all good newsdealers 
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And How She Found an Easy Way to 
Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know one note from another. 
To-day she plays the piano—entirely by note—better 
many who have been playing for years. 


she learned and why it was so easy. 


children to men and women of 50 to 60, have also learned music in 
A new method that makes singing or any instrument 


same easy way. 
amazingly simple to master. 


ROM the time I was a child I have 
always had a yearning and longing 
to play the piano. 

Often I have felt that I would gladly 
give up half of my life if some kind fairy 
would only turn my wish into a fact. You 
see I had begun to think I was too old to 
learn, that only some sort of fairy story 
magic could give me the ability to play. 
I was 35 years old—and the mother of a 
small family—before I knew one note from 
another. 

Until I learned to play, hearing music 

-especially the piano—always gave me 
almost as much pain as pleasure. My en- 
joyment of it was always somewhat soured 
by envy and regret—envy of those who 
could entertain and charm with their play- 
ing, regret because I myself had to be a 
mere listener. And I suppose it is that 
way with every one who has to be satisfied 
with hearing music instead of playing it. 

Again and again, parties and other so- 
cial gatherings have been all but spoiled 
for me. I could enjoy myself until some 
one suggested music or singing; then [ 
felt “left out’—a lonesome wall flower— 
a mere looker-on. instead of part of the 
party. I was missing half the fym 

It was often almost as bad When callers 
came. It is so much easier to entertain 
people—particularly if you don’t know 
them well—if one can turn to the piano to 
fill the gaps when conversation lags. But 
until recently our piano was only a piece 
of furniture. We bought it three years 
ago, simply to have 
it in the house 
while waiting for 
our two little girls 


Thousands Write 
Like This: 


than 

Here she tells how 

Thousands of others, from school 
the 


“IT am delighted to tell x —- 
you oan on getting on to reac h the age 
with my lewons. Every: for beginning les- 
h a a lair s 
Sean aan Oe a Oe fo sons*—for I was de- 


been going to a teacher for 
about two months and could 
not seem to learn a thing 
But how quick I understand 
your lessons Eliza Lo- 
gan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I have alrealy earned 
enough with my mand lin to 
pay for the instru:nent and 


the course of lessons. Have 
received many compli:nents 
upon my playing Lester 


Plettner, Forestville, Wis 
Our little girl has been 
elected organist of the Junior 
Epworth League of M. E 
Church, South, after taking 
your lessons —and at the age 
of 12 years. That is speak- 
ing well for your school.” 
J. G. Castle, Fulton, Mo. 
**Havelearned more about 
music and playing in the 
four lessons received from 
you than I expected to learn 
in six months.” I. 8. 
Whitman, Washington, D.C, 
“I am getting along bet- 
ter than I ever did with a 
teacher right with me.” 
Edna Brown, Springfield, 
Mass. 


termined that they 
should never be de- 
nied the full enjoy- 
ment of music the 
had been. 


way 
But as it turned 
out, I learned to 


play before my girls 
did—in fact, I my- 
self am now their 
teacher. 

The way I have 
suddenly blossom- 
ed out in music 
(almost over night, 
you might say) has 
een a big surprise 
to all who know me, 
and to myself as 
well. My friends 
to think it 


seem 





must be that I had a pre- 
viously undiscovered gen- 
ius for the piano. But if 
there was any genius 
about it, it wasn’t on my 
part, but in the lessons I 
took—a new and simpli- 
fied method that makes it 
remarkably easy for any 
one to add music or sing- 
ing to their daily lives. 
Anyone anywhere can now 
learn to play any instru- 
ment or learn to sing just 
as easily as I did. All the hard part, all the 
big expense, all the old difficulties, have 
been swept away by this simple new method. 

I learned entirely by home study—in my 
spare time—from fascinating Print-and- 
Picture lessons that make everything so 
simple and easy that one simply can’t go 
wrong on them. I call it a short-cut way 
to learn—it is so much simpler and so en- 
tirely different from the 
old and hard-to-understand 
methods. know that I 
made better and faster pro- 
gress than I ever could by 


bothering with a private Piano 
teacher or joining a class. Organ 

In fact, while I don’t like Violin 

to brag, within six months Drums and 
after | took my first lesson, Traps 
my playing was better than ae ‘i 
that of many of my friends | wr 
who had studied two or Cornet 
three years under private Flute 


teachers—not because I was 
any more apt than they, 
but simply because the 
wonderful _Print-and-Pic- 
ture lessons sent me by the 
U.S. School of Music were so easy to under- 
stand. 

Then they were so interesting that study 
and practice were more like a pastime than a 
task or duty. And so convenient; you can 
study and practice just as it happens handy, 
instead of tying yourself down to set hours. 
And no strangers around to embarrass you or 
make you nervous. 

Within a year after I took my first lesson 
I began teaching my two little girls to play— 
using exactly the same lessons I myself had 
studied. And I notice that both of them seem 
to be getting along better than any of their play- 
mates who have private teachers. In addition, 
I am saving the money it would cost to have a 
private teacher—I figure it would cost at least 
$3 to $5 a lesson to have a teacher whose in- 
struction could compare with that contained 
in the printed lesson from the U. S. School. 
Yet, from the first lesson to the last, the total 
cost of learning the way I did averaged only a 
few cents a lesson. 

My only regret is that I didn’t know of this 
really wonderful method years before. The 
ability to play is such a great comfort. No 
matter how much I am alone, I never get lone- 
some—I can always turn to my piano for 
amusement. I am never at a loss for a way to 
entertain callers. I no longer feel that I am 
“out of it’ at social gatherings. Do you wonder 


Guitar 





For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 


Hawaiian 


Saxophone Tenor 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 





that I so gladly recommend the method that has 
brought me so much pleasure and satisfaction? 


* * * * * * 


This woman's experience is by no means unusual 
Over 300,000 others—from school children to men 
and women of 50 and 60—have learned to play 
their favorite instrument or learned to sing in the 
same way this woman did. Read the enthusiastic 
letters which you will find printed here—samples 
of the kind of letters we are receiving in practically 
every mail. Largely through the recommendation 
of satisfied pupils, we have built 
up the largest school of music 
in the world 

Whether for beginners or ad- 
vanced pupils, our method is a 
revolutionary improvement of 
the old and hard-to-learn meth- 
ods used by private teacheys, 
and our method is as thorough 


Steel Guitar ur! 
as it is simple and easy. We 


Harmony L ; 

and teach you in the only right way 
Composition —teach you to play or sing en- 
Sight Singing tirely by note. No “trick’’ mu- 
Cello sic, no “numbers,”’ no make- 
Ukulele shifts of any kind. Yet it is a 
Harp short-cut method, simply be- 
Piccolo cause every step is made so 
Trombone simple and clear, and the total 


cost averages a few cents a les- 
son, with your music and every- 
thing included. 

When learning to play or sing 
is so easy, why continue to con- 
fine your enjoyment of music to 
mere listening? Why not at 
least let us send you our free book, absorbingly 
interesting simply because it shows you how easy 
it is to turn your wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact? Just now we are making a special summer 
offer that cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your 
name now, before this special offer is withdrawn 
No obligation—simply use the coupon or send your 
name and address in a letter or on a postcard. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or credit 

Please write mame and address very plainly 
so that there will be no difficulty in bockl.t 
reaching you. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
27 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 


Banjo 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
27 Brunswick Building, New York 
Please send me your free book, ‘““Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particulars of your Special Summer 


Offer. 1 am interested in the following course: 

iam (Name of Instrument or Course)" "” 

Name...... ones apstune ee 
Please Write Plainly 

SE rerrr Tr errr TTT Tt TT Ts coccceccccce 

City State cocccese 
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